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Events of the G€éieck. 


THE progress of the war during the week suggests 
at least the eve of great events. It is not only in the 
Balkans that the situation is in suspense. The lull on 
the Eastern front must mean that action is in prepara- 
tion somewhere. Alexeieff is too far-seeing a commander 
to waste the tolerable weather still available for great 
movements. The first snows are falling in the Alps. 
The Carpathians have an early winter. Clearly there is 
some meaning behind the slight slackening in the Eastern 
offensive. But in no part of the battle line is the feeling 
of suspense so strikingly fostered as in the region of the 
great Allied successes. In Picardy the advance has been 
so impressive, the list of prisoners and material captured 
so great, that we sense a visible German weakening. 
But we do wiser to accept the inference with caution. 
The enemy dare not give way on this sector unless he is 
prepared for a far-reaching adjustment. That is the 
possibility of the successes of the week. 

* * * 

Last Sunday the British and French began an 
advance in Picardy which may be looked upon as a 
general offensive. It was prepared by a deadly bom- 
bardment of the sort which makes German correspondents 
accuse the Allies of mere “ butchery.’’ We do not go for- 
ward, they say, until there is little risk in doing so, as the 
defenders have been blown to bits. This is a serious 
admission, and we are glad to know that our losses are 
far smaller than they were wont to be, while our gains 
cannot be ignored. The first results of the offensive were 
the capture of the German positions on a front of about 
two miles to a depth of half a mile north of the Somme. 
The French captured Forest and Clery with over 700 
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| prisoners, 12 guns, and 50 machine-guns, while we took 


the highly fortified defensive centre, Guillemont, parts 
of Ginchy, and 800 prisoners. There was activity over 
the whole line from Beaumont, north of the Ancre, to the 
Somme; and the British position about Thiepval was 
improved. An even more interesting success by tue 
French was the capture of the German positions over a 
front of several miles on the extreme south of their front, 
and the extension of their line eastwards. The 
villages, Soyecourt and Chilly, were captured. These 
successes were improved by the fighting during the 
next three days. The British went forward through 
the whole of the lLeuze Wood, defends 
the important town of Combles from the west, 
and the total number of prisoners amounts to 
over 8,000. The steadiness and seeming~inevitability 
about the Allied progress is remarkable. Combles is now 
closely invested north and south. It is really a far more 
important position than Thiepval, though the latter has 
an incidental value from the fact that with it will go 
a considerable extension of the British front to the 
north. 


which 


* * + 


THE value of these gains marks the vast difference 
between the Somme offensive and that of Verdun, which 
the Germans are now beginning to admit to be a failure. 
The Allied wedge gathers way as it is pressed home, and 
there can be no doubt that the possession of Bapaume 
and Peronne would necessitate a readjustment of the 
German line. There lies between such a success and the 
present position chiefly Thiepval and Combles. The 
defensive system upon which the Germans are now forced 
to rely in this sector is discontinuous, centring in certain 
well situated places that art has made stronger. Thiepval 
and Combles are the two chief centres of the outworks of 
Bapaume, and the former the more important since it 
supports the defensive not only to the east and south- 
east, but also to the north. The splendid successes of 
the week encourage us to hope that they cannot hold out 
much longer. 

* *” ¥* 

GENERAL BrusstLorr has been working at his front 
a little more quietly during the last ten days. On 
Thursday week, it is true, he gathered in nearly 20,000 
prisoners. But he has not made much headway recently, 
though this does not prove that he has not been active. 
Two successes of importance, however, have been 
achieved during the week. He has pressed forward to 
Halicz, the important bridgehead and railway junction, 
and of the 5,600 prisoners he has taken, more than half 
were German. The defence has been stiffened ; but this 
has not prevented the Russians driving it in. Halicz is 
now in flames under the Russian guns, and its 
capture cannot be far off. In the Carpathians, 
also, Lechitsky has been pressing forward. So far 
the advance has not been sufficiently great to open 
the Hungarian plains to the invader; but the progress 
is steady. Meanwhile, our venturesome armored motor- 
cars are rushing through the villages about Van, and 
clearing them of the Kurdish irregulars. 

* * * 
Maxinc allowance for a certain exuberance of 
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arithmetic, the German account of the capture of 
Turtukai is a disconcerting piece of news, and 
a bad opening of Russia’s campaign against Bulgaria. 
The town stands on the southern bank of the Danube, 
and is the nearest point to Bukarest, from which it is 
distant only forty miles. Its capture is a bold ‘attempt to 
raise a diversion in Roumania’s campaign in Transyl- 
vania. Russia shouldered the defence of the southern 
frontier of our new Ally ; but while her troops have been 
held on the extreme right of the Bulgar advance into 
Dobrudja, Mackensen’s left has secured this important 
bridgehead over the Danube. It is a not too remote 
threat to Bukarest, and we can only wonder at the extra- 
ordinary inversion of the Balkan position. With a vast 
preponderance of force, we are reduced to a virtually com- 
plete defensive at Salonika, and our new Ally’s capital 
is threatened. Unless General Sarrail can get his large 
army in motion and the Russians handle the Rumanian 
situation more firmly, we shall be faced with a situation 
in the near future as unpardonable as the defeat of Serbia 
last year. We trust there will be no further delay in 
dealing with an enemy who must be far inferior in every- 
thing except daring and decision. 
* ~ * 

Lonponers had some recompense for their alarm 
over the Zeppelin raids in witnessing the extraordinary 
sight of L 21 sinking to the ground in flames. The raid 
which took place on Sunday morning was carried out by 
thirteen airships, one of which was seriously damaged, 
and another brought to the earth in ruins. There was no 
miltary damage, and the casualties were thirteen, two of 
the people being killed. L21 was brought down by 
Flight-Lieutenant Robinson, who has been granted a 
well-merited “V.C.” for his brilliant attack. He flew 
into the zone of gunfire, and his planes were riddled 
before he could signal to the guns to cease firing. The 
airship fell headlong, and the airmen were roasted in its 
flames. The success of Lieut. Robinson suggests that our 
gunfire is now deadly enough to force the airships to sail 
at a height at which they cannot be successfully attacked 
except by aeroplane. Incidentally, the height robs them 
of any possibility of knowing their whereabouts, and 
therefore of any pretence that they can have a military 


use 
7 - * 


In spite of the fine qualities of Mr. Gosling’s 
Presidential address, this week’s Trade Union Con- 
gress has not been an inspiring occasion The 
delegates have been called upon to take several 
momentous decisions; but they seem to have taken 
them, if we can judge from the debates, without 
realizing their gravity. One sign of the ineffec- 
tiveness of the Congress has been the absence of 
dominating personalities. No one has gripped the 
delegates: indeed, on most of the resolutions, it seemed 
as if no one greatly cared how the voting went. Last 
year’s Congress was excitable, and seemed full of a con- 
sciousness of great issues ; this year, a far more important 
agenda has produced deplorably weak debates and very 
inconclusive results. As we write, the Congress is hardly 
more than half-way through its agenda; but enough 
important resolutions have been taken to show the temper 
of the delegates. The general impression conveyed is 
that of weariness and unwillingness to look the future 
in the face. Never has so much depended on Labor as 
during the’ present war, and of this the delegates are 
perhaps conscious ; but they do not seem to have realized 
yet how much will hang on it during the period of 
settlement after the war. 

* * n 


FTER the war’ questions occupied an important 


. years’ industrial truce after the war. 





place on the agenda, and it was generally expected that 
round them the most important debates would centre. 
It seems, however, that most of the delegates take as 
yet little interest in the period after the war. To some 
of their old principles they do indeed stand firm. Labor 
is still against conscription, for on Thursday the Congress 
passed almost unanimously a resolution pressing for the 
repeal after the war of the whole body of compulsionist 
law, military and industrial. They are, also, as 
solidly as ever, in favor of carrying on the war till 
victory has been secured ; but what will come afterwards 
they have hardly begun to contemplate. Or, if they have 
begun to contemplate this question, they have not 
realized how urgent is the need for them to lay plans of 
their own. For instance, the platform put forward a 
resolution asking the Congress to empower it to call for 
the restoration of the pre-war position when the war is 
over. This resolution was accepted; but practically no 
attempt was made to survey the difficulties, or provide 
for the laying of plans. 


* * * 


AGAIN, a most important resolution, put 
forward by the London Society of Compositors, 
was carried by a large majority after a discussion in 
which its central recommendation was barely mentioned. 
It empowered the Committee to approach the Govern- 
ment and the Employers’ Parliamentary Association 
with certain proposals, including a 30s. minimum wage 
for all adults, an eight-hour day, and compulsory 
membership of a trade union. These proposals, the 
resolution suggested, might form the basis of a three 
It might have been 
supposed that so far-reaching a proposal merited serious 
debate, but it was carried after a debate in which com- 
pulsory trade unionism was the only point discussed. 
There was evidently opposition, but no one bothered to 
challenge a card vote. A few voices were raised for the 
resolution, a rather smaller number against it. The 
Chairman declared that “ The Ayes have it,” and there 
the matter was allowed to rest. We shall be interested 
to see what the Parliamentary Committee does to give 
effect to this resolution, and what attitude employers 


adopt towards it. 
* * * 


CoNSIDERABLE interest attaches to the resolution on 
fiscal policy, into which an amendment was carried by 
more than twotoone, calling for the restriction or prohibi- 
tion of sweated foreign imports. The tariff question was 
not raised in this discussion, but we suppose it will be 
claimed as a victory for Tariff Reform. Of course, it 
was nothing of the sort, but it served to show how 
unsettled the delegates were on the question of economic 
policy. The question of industrial conscription did, 
doubtless, produce an effective debate, the delegates 
clearly showing their dissatisfaction with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s recent reply to a Labor deputation. Mr. 
Smillie was evidently speaking the mind of the Congress 
when he said that the grievance is not simply or 
mainly that soldiers are being employed in industry 
at Army rates of pay, but that soldiers should be em- 
ployed in industry at all. He drew attention to the 
absurdity of the policy of taking men into the Army and 
then sending them back at once to the workshop. Dele- 
gates quoted many instances showing that this policy 
is being widely adopted, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee gave a pledge that they would take further action. 
As Mr. Smillie pointed out, the strength and tenacity of 
the miners have saved them from such abuses ; but there 
is urgent need for action in the case of trades whose 
industrial strength is less. 
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One other decision deserves notice. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee proposed in their report to accept an 
invitation from the American Federation of Labor to a 
World Conference of Trade Unionists to be held at the 
same time and place as the meeting of the diplomatists 
of the various countries to discuss the terms of peace. 
Over this proposal the debate grew furious, and the 
recommendation was thrown out by a two to one vote. 
The feeling of the delegates seemed to be that they could 
not at the present time even consider the resumption of 
relations with the German workers; but we think the 
discussion was somewhat clouded by a quite unfounded 
belief that the proposal had something to do with 
“pacifist ’’ propaganda. In our view, the suggestion was 
harmless, if possibly impracticable. If Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Grey really got to the point of meeting von 
Bethmann-Hollweg and von Jagow in conference, there 
would be no harm in Mr. Gosling meeting Herr Bernstein. 
But the heat the idea aroused served to show the state 
of mind of the majority of the delegates. 


* * * 


ANOTHER turn of the screw was applied to Greece 
at the week-end. A whole armada of Allied warships 
appeared in the Pireus, and, after the necessary impres- 
sion had been made, the Ministers demanded the control 
of the Greek ports, telegraphs, and wireless service, the 
expulsion of enemy agents “‘ engaged in corruption and 
espionage,’ and ‘the necessary measures’’ against 
Greeks who have co-operated with them. Sixty pro- 
German Greeks have in consequence been arrested, and 
some of the arrests at least were carried out by private 
detectives in the service of the Allied Embassies. Mean- 
while, it is rumored that the stop-gap Zaimis Cabinet 
has taken the decision to enter the war on the Allied 
side within a fortnight. This may be true, but none 
the less Greeks habitually resident abroad, who were 
lately demobilized, have been allowed to leave the country 
by tens of thousands, which does not look like a fresh 
mobilization. Possibly, what the Entente desires from 
Greece is not so much the services of the always undis- 
ciplined and now sadly demoralized Greek army, as a 
declaration of a state of war to legalize an absurdly com- 
plicated position. 

* - * 

Mr. Henperson has written a letter describing 
certain reforms that have been introduced into the 
Pensions administration. The chief of these is the 
abolition of the old standard of earning capacity, and the 
adoption of the French method of determining the 
pension by the extent to which military service has 
disabled a man. The interval allowed for carrying out 
the various formalities has been extended from fourteen 
days to twenty-one days, and steps have been taken to 
expedite the several processes. These reforms are good 
so far as they go, and they show that Mr. Henderson is 
losing no time in addressing himself to this burning 
problem. But we think that if he takes the opinion of 
the Consultative Committee which has been formed to 
help him, consisting of sixteen well-known Labor leaders 
representing the different great industries, he will find 
that a great deal more is expected by the working classes. 
Working-class feeling on the subject declared itself 
vigorously at the Trade Union Congress, when a miners’ 
representative said that the Barnsley Branch of the 
Federation had sent 30,000 men into the Army, of whom 
1,600 had been killed and 600 had returned home 
maimed. Some of them had received a very inadequate 
pension, and a fair percentage had not received a penny ! 
It looks as if the whole question of the pensions 
machinery should be reviewed. 





THE threatened railway strike in the United States 
has been settled at the last moment by methods which 
recall our coal strike of 1912. Masters and men seemed 
equally determined, but as the men included practically 
all the drivers and firemen of the whole country, they 
were in a position to put irresistible pressure, not so 
much on the companies as on the public. Their demand 
was for an eight-hours day, and their case rested on the 
excessively long spells of work which were commonly 
imposed on the drivers of slow freight trains. The answer 
of the companies was briefly that the hours could be 
shortened only by speeding up the trains at a cost which 
was, they argued, prohibitive. The real arbiter was 
public opinion, and for months past both sides, but 
especially the companies, have been appealing for support 
in expensive newspaper advertisements. Whether public 
opinion cared much about the merits of the case may be 
doubted, but it felt an almost panic dread of a strike. 

* . * 


Wir some pressure from the President, Congress 
has hurriedly passed an Act which imposes a general 
eight-hour day on the railways. This was the men’s chief 
demand, and the companies had declared it impossible. 
The only concession to them is the appointment of a 
Commission to watch the working of the new law, and to 
suggest improvements after a trial period of nine months. 
There is, of course, some partisan Republican talk about 
shameful “ surrender ’’—a phrase which naively identifies 
the interests of the State and of the companies; but we 
imagine the solution, which reveals Mr. Wilson as an 
effective man of action who always saves a desperate 
situation by some prompt expedient, has probably im- 
proved his position both with labor and with the general 
public. The imposition of an eight-hour day for adult 
skilled male workers, and this by federal (as distinct from 
State) legislation, is an almost revolutionary departure for 
America. Mr. Wilson started his period of office as a 
rather old-fashioned believer in laissez faire, very jealous 
of State rights. He has evolved, with four years’ 
administrative experience, towards an active and con- 
structive Liberalism. 


* * 7 


Sir Artuur Evans's Presidential Address to the 
British Association was an impressive statement of the 
general conclusions as to the antiquity of Mediterranean 
civilisation which results from the co-ordination of his 
own marvellous work at Mycene with the investigations 
of other archxologists. We have now to realize that a 
really elaborate art was practised by cave-dwellers in 
South-West Europe in the Quaternary Period, at least 
10,000 years before the most ancient monuments of 
Egypt or Chaldea. “ Polychrome masterpieces’’ of 
bisons and other beasts were executed by the light 
of ornamented stone lamps on the surface of caves into 
which daylight had never penetrated. Paleolithic man 
had, in short, a continuous and developing civilisation, 
and his art even represents sacred dances by elaborately 
gowned ladies. This was a native “ Eurasian ’’ civilisa- 
tion. Hellenic culture is thus seen to be no “ wonder 
child,’’ but a development of a broad movement, and its 
immediate parent was the Mycenzan civilisation of Crete. 
This latter civilisation he ranks with those of Egypt and 
Babylon, as their equal rival, dating its rise to the fourth 
millennium B.c., and measuring its continuous history as 
a period of 2,000 years. The lighted torch was carried 
on without a break from hand to hand, from the first 
cave-dwellers of Spain, through the Cretans, to the 
primitive uncultured Hellenes, who burst from the North 
on a world already possessed of an elaborate and refined 
civilisation. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WAR. 


‘There are those, some from sordid motives and 
others with a desire of revenge, who speak and work 
exultantly of trade war and tariff wars. Surely we are 
not going to let it be supposed that we countenanced our 
entry into this terrible war for the purpose of capturing 
German trade.”’ 


‘ 


WE are not surprised to learn from the “ Manchester 
Guardian’s’’ correspondent that this passage in Mr. 
Gosling’s address to the Trade Union Congress touched 
and moved his audience more than any other passage in 
his powerful speech. He was speaking to workmen, to 
whom the material interests of their country are not less 
important than to other classes. But he was speaking 
to the fathers, brothers, and comrades of thousands of 
men who have died on the battlefield, or come home to 
make what they can of the broken and captive life that 
war leaves to the crippled. Nobody who can picture 
what his friends have suffered or are about to suffer, 
nobody who imagines the desolation that war has brought 
to all the world’s promise of youth and hope, nobody who 
recalls the vision of their country, of its history, its 
purposes, that shed so golden a morning over the march 
of the New Army, mingling in a rare brotherhood from 
homes of rich and poor to rescue France and Belgium, 
can bear to watch that glory and that dream fade into 
something less than the light of commgn day. That this 
must happen in some degree is certain, for the great 
moments pass for people as for nature, and war is a rude 
schoo] in which some learn chivalry and forgetfulness 
of self, but many only learn to give a sharper play to 
all that is base and brutal in mankind. 

We said in the early days of the war that the work- 
ing classes, as the only classes that had to face privation 
and danger in peace for a common cause, would know 
how to make sacrifices for the freedom of Europe. Mr. 


Gosling’s speech carries our minds back to the spirit of 





self-devotion in which the nation entered on this 
stupendous struggle. It is well to remember it, for much 
has happened to obscure that spirit, and unless its guid- 
ing light is kept alive, the war can only end in disaster 
It may be said that it found us unorganized and 
unprepared, and that the task of the last two years has 
been the task of arranging and developing our strength 
and power. That is true, but it is only half the truth 
It is equally true that the war found a nation eager to 
make any sacrifices for a cause it believed to be the cause 
of freedom and justice, and that, if the ruling class had 
had the capacity to use and direct this vast spiritual 
force, there would have been no talk about slackers and 
drunkards, no haste to use threats to munition workers, 
no Military Service Act, no civilians languishing in mili 
persecutions, none of 
the suspicions and animosities that have given a new look 


tary prisons, no stupid and petty 
and aspect to our whole society Two vears ago the 
miners of South Wales were sleeping in the streets of 
Cardiff, that they might be at the recruiting office in the 


ear) 


y morning; trade unions were passing resolutions 
withdrawing their claims for higher wages; the un! 
versities were sending their youth; the nation was 
training the Army and the Army was training th« 
nation under one single driving impulse, to an,ardent and 
generous nationalism 

Unhappily, there was more patriotism than organiz 
nation We al 


ing power in the remember what 


i. ae 


followed: the scandals of the early camps, the deliberati 


obstruction of this great flow of recruits by the crazy 
method of raising the standard, the discovery that our 


naval power made it easier for profit-mongers to 





raise prices, the attacks on the working classes, the 
breaking of the great spell of the first unity of the nation, 
strikes, recrimination, Munitions Acts, and compulsion. 
The voluntary spirit was checked and discouraged, the 
trade unions were used little and reluctantly ; the great 
opportunity for leadership was lost. 

If we recall this story, it is not that we overlook 
the difficulties of Government or disparage the achieve- 
ment of the nation. Only let us remember that it is 
primarily the achievement of the nation, and that the 
motive power behind it is precisely the spirit to which 
Mr. Gosling appeals. And we may well hope that Labor, 
which has done so much to prepare the nation for its 
ordeal by teaching the workmen and workwomen 
of successive generations that they serve a great cause— 
and the workmen, with their traditions of suffering and 
struggle against a great power, are like a nation in 
themselves, and that loyalty to that cause demands 
great personal sacrifice—will cherish and _ foster 
all that remains of the ideal spirit in this war. 
Germany is spreading, with the skill and industry 
for which she is famous, the notion that 
France and Belgium are the victims of our greed 
and self-seeking, and that we entered on this war for no 
purpose more noble than the expansion of our trade and 
the destruction of a commercial rival. There are some 
Britons who seem to wish to give life and breath to this 
legend. The enthusiasm of the trade unionists at Mr. 
Gosling’s speech is the answer of Labor. 

It is not only during the war that we look to Labor 
for this spirit. Piety to the memory of the youth that 
the war has stolen from us, not less than duty to the 
future of our impoverished race, demands that we shall 
face our daily life in the temper in which our young men 
have passed to their death. Many of our traditions and 
cautions and prejudices must disappear. Above all, we 
think of the loss of this priceless possession. We may 
well determine that at least we shall refuse any longer 
to waste the riches of our young life as we have wasted 
‘‘In England, a new race of nearly 
900,000 souls bursts upon us every year. They stand on 
the threshold with the world at their feet, like barbarians 
gazing on the time-worn plains of an ancient civilization, 


them in the past. 


e 


and if, instead of rejuvenating the world, they grind corn 
for the Philistines and doff bobbins for mill-owners the 
responsibility is ours, into whose hands the prodigality 
of Nature pours life itself, and who let it slip aimlessly 
through the fingers that close so greedily on material 
riches.’’ That passage was written before the war by 
a well-known scholar pleading for the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. ‘To-day it is still more passionately 
and bitterly true, and if Mr. Tawney’s reproach is to be 
removed, the workmen must make up their minds that 
they will no longer allow this sacrifice of life to greed, 
of youth to wealth, of the future to the passing hour, 
and that peace shall not be as prodigal as war itself of 
the true riches of the world. 





LONGER AND SHORTER ROADS TO 
VICTORY. 


A CAREFUL observer of the war must at times be tempted 
to wonder if the Allies could not do more than they are 
We have, it is 
admitted, a still numerous, well-disciplined, and well- 
equipped enemy to deal with ; entrenched behind formid 


able lines 


doing towards the achievement of victory 


But in the field against him we have now a far 
larger body of troops, with some Generals of higher 
calibre than any of the German commanders. We have, 


at least, an equal number of guns, and our supremacy in 
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certain parts of the long cincture about the Central 
Empires is clear to the world. The advance on the Somme 
this week, for instance, is an object lesson. A commander 
with a considerable inferiority in numbers, if he knows 
where a blow is to fall, can accumulate his force behind 
that point and nurse the attack till he can best loose his 
counter-attack. Yet recognising perfectly the sector upon 
which our attack is to fall, the Germans recover only a 
small part of one gain and cannot prevent a further 
advance upon the second day. These events speak for 
themselves. But while with unspeakable steadfastness 
and dash, and with careful leading, our men and our 
Allies are wearing through the German lines; while the 
Russians are advancing in the Carpathians, the Italians 
in the Dolomites, and the Roumanians in Transylvania, 
we are still confronted by a war map showing a pro- 
nounced enemy salient to the south-east, with its narrow 
neck between Roumania and the Allies’ base at Salonika. 

Salients naturally tempt the attacker. This salient 
seems to prove but a slight temptation to the Allies, and 
yet it is the key to an early victory. The corridor which 
the Germans cleared to Baghdad is of more than senti- 
mental value to the enemy. It is one of the enduring signs 
of victory, and it is a bulwark which stands between 
Russia and the rest of the Allies. This was disturbing 
enough when Russia was unable to reach beyond 
Bessarabia. But now that Roumania carries the Allied 
arms so much nearer the base of Sarrail, it is intolerable 
that Russia and Roumania should lack this vastly quicker 
and cheaper road of supply. If it had been ours last year, 
how different might have been the fate of Russia and of 
the whole war! But there are greater possibilities in the 
Balkans than the linking up of the Allies vid Sofia. Is 
it not time that this Turkish salient was dealt with 
finally? The greatest gain Germany has secured from the 
Turkish intervention is the immobilizing of considerable 
Russian and British forces in outlying places like Meso- 
potamia, Egypt, Armenia, and Persia. Would it not be 
possible for Roumania and Russia to march through the 


Dobrudja upon Constantinople? They could not 
go far before Sarrail’s large army at Salonika 


would be able to join in, and so powerful an accumulation 
should be able to seize the Turkish capital and offer terms 
of peace. It should not be difficult to bring the Turks to 
their senses if Constantinople were to be taken; and if 
they could be written off the list of our enemies the 
European War would be near its énd. With the forces 
drawn from so many different places the Allies could then 
concentrate on the main enemy. 

What stands in the way of a course so obvious? The 
Russians are at present in touch with the enemy in the 
Dobrudja ; but there is little indication of that vigorous 
co-operation between the Allies that can alone ensure 
success in the Balkan campaign. We have sacrificed some 
at least of the principles with which we entered the war to 
secure our Allies. Have we yet attained or perfected the 
power of acting together with the full and perfect under- 
standing that would, in the end, help us far more than 
our political indifference? If we pursue a half-hearted 
policy in the Balkans much longer, we postpone the 
victory over our main enemy to an extent vastly dispro 
portionate to the risks we avoid. So far as we can 
estimate the elements of the problem, there should be 
little difficulty in marching upon Constantinople, and at 
a certain point, when the Allies had joined hands, the 
difficulties would decrease rapidly 
the 


position with regard to Turkey and Bulgaria 


But we have at 


present Roumania’s 


extraordinary anomaly of 
She is not 
technically at war with them, though they have declared 
war upon her. The agreement with Roumania was made 


some time ago ; yet the Russians do not seem to be ready 











to advance in the Dobrudja. It is, of course, possible 
that our Ally is allowing the enemy to advance to the 
Danube, and when they are well over the frontier he will 
attack their flank and rear from Rustchuk. But a bold 
offensive at the outset might have been a wiser expedient 
and a safer investment. 

Yet the decisive battles of the war will not be fought 
in the Balkans. It is on the West that the chief German 
concentration remains, and it is there that victory will 
be won. We need not institute a too close comparison 
between our own behavior and that of the French. We 
have the more strenuous defensive to break down. But 
we cannot help observing that our Ally has just extended 
the length of his attacking line by five miles. He is also 
continually exerting a maximum pressure at Verdun. Is 
it not strange that with our great armies we should be 
unable to develop our offensive on some other sector, so 
as to reap the advantage of alternative pressure? We 
are not disposed to criticize the higher command unduly. 
We can see what skilful use is made of our narrow front, 
and the fall of Thiepval will bringin an army to the north 
Further, the German lines cannot possibly withstand this 
wedge much longer. It is extending while it weakens 
the length of front the enemy has to defend, and the 
risk of holding on to the positions will soon become 
prohibitive. But might not a little more “boldness and 
vigor prove more immediately productive and far less 
costly in the long run? We notice that of the 8,000 
prisoners taken in three days, we have secured only 1,000. 
In addition to seizing le Forest and Clery, the French 
extended their line five. miles. We have a formidable 
list of successes ; but it is not comparable with theirs. 

We cannot doubt the quality of our men. The 
German correspondents praise them as highly as any 
Briton can desire. If, then, they achieve less than our 
Allies, it is a question of direction. There is a point 
beyond which it is clearly unfair to criticize. That in 
two years we should have raised such an army is an 
extraordinary achievement. Many are the makeshifts 
which we have had to adopt to provide the leaders—an 
army in themselves—for so great a host. But we owe it 
to these men that their sacrifice should not be in vain. 
The Government cannot evade the trusteeship which it 
shouldered with the adoption of forced service. We trust 
that the War Council passes the situation in review with 
a due sense of its responsibility; and that it is intent 
upon securing for us the earliest and easiest way of 
victory. 


THE FUTURE OF HUNGARY. 


THe future of Hungary and of Austria and of theit 
connection has been so much a leading issue in this war 
that the entry of Roumania may seem at first glance to 
address no new question to destiny. Vienna itself con- 
sciously stated the issue, when it forced the war by its 
assault on Serbia 


threatened the 


It realized that the South Slav question 
integrity of the Habsburg Monarchy 
It might possibly have solved that question (and many 
another besides) peaceably and well, if 


the murdered Archduke to the throne 


tate had called 
a few years ago, 
and allowed him to carry out his scheme for the re 
organization of the Dual Monarchy on some sort of 


federal basis. His death ended the hope of a solution 


by the reconciliation of the Slavs, and the forces which 


he had held to some extent in check were free at once 


} 


to attack the problem by the alternate method of force. 


A war over the future of the Serbo-Croatian race did not 
necessarily 


mean, however, the end of the Dual 


Monarchy, and even the emergence of the Polish problem 


was not necessarily fatal 


[he Dual Monarchy could 
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survive the loss of Galicia in the north and of Bosnia in 
the south without being crippled. The Italian inter- 
vention, with its claim to Trieste and the Dalmatian 
coast was a much more serious menace to the Habsburg 
idea. With one race less or more in its composite 
structure. and some losses to its broad and by no means 
over-peopled territories, Austria-Hungary need not have 
been ruined. The death-blow would be the loss of Trieste 
and Fiume, not at all because Italians and Croats and 
Slovenes are more necessary to it than other races, but 
because without some ports it cannot live. Asa political 
structure Austria-Hungary is a factitious creation, the 
venerable product of confused centuries of warfare and 
dynastic artifice. As a geographical unity, it answers 
more nearly to natural necessities. There is no valid 
reason why Germans, Magyars, Roumanians, Poles, 
Czechs, and Serbo-Croats should be ruled by a Habsburg 
dynasty from Vienna. But there are eternally cogent 
reasons why the races of Central Europe should 
enjoy the free use in common of the Adriatic ports and 
the Danube. An Empire is not the only means by which 
this common use of ports, rivers, and roads may be 
secured, but it is the old-established means, and it does 
not follow that because it may be easy to destroy a 
traditional expression of economic unity, it will be equally 
easy to create a substitute. The entry of Roumania 1s 
not a fact new in kind. But there comes a point when 
the accumulation of forces changes the problem, instead 
of merely aggravating it. Subtract the Roumanians, 
after all the other losses, and what would be left would 
be no longer an Empire, which could plead as its excuse 
for survival the service it renders in assuring to many 
land-locked races a certain freedom of internal trade. 

On the political side, there are few events which 
could evoke more unmixed satisfaction than the libera- 
tion of the various races which the Magyars hold in 
subjection. There are worse cases of oppression in 
Europe, but the peculiarity of the Magyars was that 
they combined their intolerance and their arrogance 
with a hypocritical affectation of Liberalism and a deadly 
pride in the antiquity of their constitutional forms. It 
was only in quite recent years that they altogether lost 
for the British public the halo with which our grand- 
fathers invested them in 1848, and even now, we dare 
say, there are old-fashioned people who do not realize 
that Kossuth himself, for all his spirit and his gallantry, 
preached and practised the doctrine of racial ascendancy 
in its most coarse and brutal form. The fact is that the 
Austria which Gladstone denounced with just severity 
evolved in our generation towards Liberalism and 
tolerance; while Hungary, no longer a struggling 
nationality, succumbed to a petty but rancorous Im- 
perialism. She was, among the nations, the unjust 
steward of the parable: her own escape from oppression, 
so far from teaching her mercy or sympathy towards 
others, seemed only to leave her fully instructed in the 
technique of tyranny. The Magyars have, no doubt, 
the virtues as well as the vices of a ruling race—courage, 
courtesy, and a certain show of chivalry. They look 
down on the subject Roumans, Slovacks, and Serbs, not 
merely with the pride of conquerors, but also with the 
contempt of a landed class for backward peasants. The 
subject races were down-trodden—not merely because 
they were an alien element, but also because they were 
poor and, for long, ignorant. 

It happened, as it commonly does in such cases, that 
the favored ruling race showed its true color in nothing 
more clearly than in its sedulous efforts to help the sub- 
ject races still ignorant and still poor. The Hungarian 
question, indeed, is a social amd agrarian, as well as a 
racial question, and the pure Magyar peasantry of the 





central plain, working under a wasteful system of semi- 
servile labor, is hardly less to be pitied than the alien 
peasantry of the hills. The subject races just contrived, 
by dint of continual struggle, to maintain their own 
churches and schools, though they never enjoyed the 
frank recognition of their languages, which is the rule 
in Austria. Their chief grievance was political. With 
more than half the population they had never managed 
at the best to return more than about 5 per cent. of the 
representatives to the Diet, and their leaders and 
journalists were exposed to an incessant campaign of 
treason-trials. The Magyar working-class, and the 
Socialists in particular, suffered only a little less severely. 
The two curses of racial ascendancy and social despotism 
combined to maintain a system of representation worse 
in theory than the Prussian and Russian models, and very 
much worse than either in practice. Violence and cor- 
ruption completed at a Hungarian election what the 
jerrymandering of the franchise might have failed to 
achieve. The Magyars were past hope, for hotly as their 
parties disputed, there was no Magyar party, however 
small (apart from the Socialists), which stood openly 
either for social or racial justice. We can conceive 
a tolerable state of things in Central Europe which left 
the frontiers of the Dual Monarchy more or less intact. 
But nothing could be improved so long as the Magyars 
were left in control of any alien minority. The problem 
might be solved by making several autonomous states 
within a federal Austria. It seems more likely to-day to 
be solved by partition. In so far as this will mean the 
end of Magyar rule, it will be the end of a shameful and 
incorrigible tyranny. 

The details of the partition, if there is to be par- 
tition, will demand very careful scrutiny, for it is rarely 
possible to draw an exact ethnological line to mark off the 
territory of the various races. The chief item in the Rou- 
manian claim is Transylvania, but even this province 
includes a big racial “island,”’ inhabited by colonies 
of Magyars and Saxons. The Saxons have been there 
since the thirteenth century, and the Magyars have a 
still longer past, glorified by great services in holding 
back the Turks It would be easy to stipulate that these 
counties must have autonomy. But the claims of Rou- 
mania seem to go beyond Transylvania. Dr. Seton- 
Watson, in his careful monograph on “ Roumania and 
the Great War,” has worked out the problem in great 
detail. He anticipated that the claims of Roumania 
might extend to certain counties, in which (as the whole) 
the Roumans amount to 46 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, and the Magyars to 32 per cent., with smaller 
German and Serb minorities. He has shown that the 
frontier of this area could be so recdrawn-as to include 
nearly all the Roumanians of Hungary, with less 
injustice to other races. But he does not bring the 
Roumanian percentage in this area which he proposed for 
annexation, above 57. Roumania claims, in fact, a 
larger area than either of these. In his proclama- 
tion to his people, King Ferdinand has demanded the 
line of the Theiss. We have taken some pains to work 
out the figures for this area. We cannot give them 
exactly, for while we have the relevant census details 
for whole counties, the River Theiss divides several of 
them in such a way that some of our figures can only be 
conjectural. In this whole area we cannot make the per- 
centage of Roumanians appreciably over 38, and it may 
be as low as 35 per cent. Call it 40 per cent., and it is 
clear that the change which will be welcome to four 
inhabitants of this region will be irksome to six. Some 
of the counties on the eastern banks of the Theiss which 
it is proposed to include are solidly Magyar (in three 
cases 99 per cent.). We cannot think that such a 
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proposition is unavoidable, for we imagine that the 
responsibility for it may not lie wholly with Bucharest. 
The Roumanians may have been allowed to put forward 
excessive claims against Hungary, because Russia will 
not bring herself to surrender Bessarabia, the province 
which she took from her ally in 1878. These million 
Roumans of Bessarabia, be it noted, are even less 
fortunate than those of Hungary in the matter of 
linguistic privileges, ecclesiastical autonomy, and rights 
of association. 

A policy of annexation pushed to such extremes as 
this has an important bearing on the broad geographical 
problem of Central Europe and the Balkans. This big 
Continental area has, at the best, few points of access to 
the sea. For all the peoples that inhabit it, if racial 
freedom is a spiritual claim, economic freedom is a 
material necessity. If Austria-Hungary is to be dis- 
membered, we shall very soon discover the truth of the 
old diplomatic axiom that “if Austria did not exist, it 
would be necessary to invent it.’’ It is quite easy, on 
paper, to invent another Eastern Commonwealth. 
Mr. Toynbee, for example, has an attractive scheme, in 
which he links in a customs union and defensive alliance, 
an enlarged South Slav (Serbo-Croat) State, an enlarged 
Roumania, a Bulgaria with Macedonia added to it, 
Greece, Hungary (minus her subject races), and 
Constantinople (under international rule with America 
as its protector). It is a bold plan, and if we were. all- 
wise and all-powerful, we might construct a far better 
“* Austria’ out of these materials than the old one. 


But the Eastern Federation of this dream would 
be hard to create, for the simple reason that 
all its component members would start with a 


mad equipment of jealousies, hatreds, and suspicions; 
and one must not assume that the Great Powers for the 
first time in Balkan history would leave them alone. 
Mr. Toynbee’s plan, however, was relatively feasible, for 
it assumed that each and all of these component states 
started clear, without a racial grievance. It also assumed 
that the seas belonged to them. We are far from these 
assumptions to-day. Italy claims almost the whole 
Adriatic coast, with its two great ports of Trieste and 
Fiume. Russia claims Constantinople. The economic 
basis of a Customs Union is therefore all but gone, since 
two Great Powers will control the chief exits of the area. 
The case becomes hopeless if the racial settlement is 
allowed to follow on lines we have suggested. Roumania 
will have an alien population of Magyars, Germans, 
Bulgars, and Serbs. Italy will have large numbers of 
South Slavs. Greece has already many Bulgars, and 
demands more. Serbia has a whole solid province 
peopled by them. Albania is threatened with partition. 
Each race in this area would thus have a grievance 
against nearly every other. They could combine only 
by a miracle, and the motive for combination will be 
gone if the Great Powers hold the ports. We have 
touched in the picture very lightly, and we will add only 
one reminder—the Balkan handling of racial minorities 
is everywhere more drastic than even the Magyar 
handling at its worst, for it includes, with all the more 
usual features, occasional massacre and the systematic 
expropriation of peasant owners. If an artist asked us 
for indications for a nightmare picture of Eastern Europe, 
we could hardly improve upon these lines, short of 
bringing back the Turks to Vienna. Unless at the settle- 
ment, the Liberal Powers by some such expedient as the 
plébiscite, can clear themselves from the commitments of 
their military bargains, the East End of Europe will 
remain the plague spot it was. If we are going to destroy 
the existing unified structure, we must not in the act 
render any other unity impossible. 








STONING THE PROPHETS. 


‘‘ Tr is a lamentable fact,’’ remarked Sir Arthur Evans, 
in his Presidential Address to the British Association, 
“that beyond any nation of the West the bulk of our 
people remains sunk not in comparative ignorance only 
—for that is less difficult to overcome—but in intellectual 
apathy. The dull incuria of the parents is reflected in 
the children, and the desire for the acquirement of know- 
ledge in our schools and colleges is appreciably less than 
elsewhere.” We are afraid that the “ dull incuria” of 
which Sir Arthur Evans complains goes even beyond 
the ranks of the children of our schools and their parents. 
It extends to the educational authorities. Let us take 
an example. The other day a Mr. Thompson, a teacher 
in the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, was brought 
before the local tribunal as a conscientious objector to 
military service. Mr. Thompson was born and brought up 
a Quaker, and there was therefore no question of the 


genuineness of his religious objection to war. This was 
not disputed, and he was given exemption. But in 


granting it, the Chairman of the Tribunal informed him 
that he would not be allowed to resume his teaching, and 
must report himself to the Friends’ Ambulance. In vain 
Mr. Thompson pleaded that he had one commanding 
interest in life, that he had been ten years-a teacher, that 
all his training and knowledge centred in the work of 
teaching, and therefore that this was the work of 
‘“‘national importance’’ he was best fitted to 
perform. The Chairman was not to be moved. 
‘You must understand,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we follow 
certain rules on this tribunal, and yours is not 
the only case we have so decided.’” We do not know 
whether the kind of law under which we live enables a 
tribunal of this kind thus to proscribe a civil 
occupation; but let that pass. The special piquancy 
of the situation lay in the fact that the Chair- 
man of this Tribunal was also the Chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Liverpool City Council. 
Thus, this superintendent of the educational life of 
Liverpool withdraws from it a skilled servant who cannot 
be treated as a soldier, and transfers him to a work 
in which he has no skill at all. This, we can only con- 
clude, is his measure of the value of education to a people 
struggling for its place in the world against another 
people which puts education above every other State 
function but soldiering. Skill, knowledge, interest, the 
adaptation of talents to the common use count, we know, 
for very little in the least intelligent or most conservative 
governments of the world. How much do they count for 
in England? 

But there are other strange cases beside that of 
the Chairman of the Liverpool Education Committee. 
There is the case of Mr. Bertrand Russell. Mr. Russell’s 
forbears have had a good deal to do with the govern- 
ment of England. There is nothing German or even 
Continental about them. They are, and have always 
been, an able, insular, and singularly original stock. 
If Mr. Russell himself is well above even their high 
intellectual level, he bas something of their rather 
rigid outlook. He is a philosophic Liberal, and 
he has taken a more detached view of the European 


struggle in which we are engaged than we can 
endorse. He thinks, we imagine, that its cause is more 


general than particular ; that the European nations have 
reached a period of general malaise in their State life 
and that our governors must bear their share of blame 
for the overwhelming disaster which is its symptom. He 
has expressed the view, so far as we know, with about 
a hundredth part of the emphasis with which the present 
War Minister denounced our conduct of the Boer War. 
For this offence, and for a technical infringement of the 
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Military Service Act, which we do not believe that any 
competent lawyer would condemn, he has been forbidden 
to lecture to the students of Harvard University. He 
has been brought under a regulation of the Defence of 
the Realm Act which forbids him to reside in the greater 
part of his native land, and he has had his flat ransacked 
in his absence. The Regulation in question was designed 
to protect the country against traitors giving aid and 
comfort to the country’s enemies. The assistance which 
Mr. Russell would have afforded them would have been 
a series of lectures on his general principles of politics 
and philosophy. Any direct reference to the war 
understand, excluded. Nevertheless, we 
understand that it was the avowed object of the military 
to prevent Mr. Russell from delivering them. “Give 
up making love and study mathematics,’’ was the advice 
once given to a not too successful amorist. “Give up 
politics and study mathematics,” was the counsel ten- 
dered to Mr. Russell. “ You shall not teach children 
because you cannot be a soldier,’’ says the Liverpool 
educationalist. ‘You shall not endeavor to form 
opinions, even on abstract questions of political conduct, 
because we do not approve the conclusions you have 
arrived at on the most urgent political question of the 
day,’’ says our neo-Prussian monitor. 

Now the seriousness of this matter is that though 
the edict which excommunicates Mr. Russell from a great 
part of his native land is spoken by a soldier, the deed 
is the deed of Mr. Lloyd George. We entirely decline to 
assume that he expressly approves it, but he is the head 
of the office which directs this machinery of persecution, 
and if it is maintained, he must answer for it in Parlia- 
ment. On what ground is a defence frameable which 
will appeal not to a German theory of the State as the 
rightful, and practically the infallible, director of the 
private will, but to our contrary conception of it, as being 
continually made and re-made by the exercise of the right 
of individual judgment? Mr. George will not, as we have 
said, deny the right of criticizing the policy of a war 
while it is being waged, for of all living public men of 
account he is its most extreme exponent. Nor as a 
democrat and a Nonconformist will he deny Milton’s 
assertion of the value of unpopular opinion. As a 
practical philosopher, he will not tell us that wrong views 
must be denied expression, for only by dissipating the 
false opinion can the true emerge. As a moralist, he 
will not assert that the endeavor to arrive at truth is a 
bad thing for the nation when it is at war, though a good 
thing when it is at peace. But there is no need to 
traverse the field of ethics. The practical matter is small 
Mr. Russel] does not ask for freedom 
to criticize a war in the sense in which the War Minister 
once claimed it. He asks to be allowed to express 
his general political philosophy. Are, then, the might of 
the Empire, which is its material force, the general 


was, we 


and manageable. 


soundness of its cause, which is its mora] strength, such 
slender things that Mr. Russell’s sword of the spirit can 
utterly uproot them? Are we, in a word, afraid of the 
grandson of the great Lord Russell giving gatherings 
of English and Scottish 
thought about the 
ultimate tendencies, 
turbed world of 
regard 


honest 
things, in their 
this vastly dis- 
and does Mr. Lloyd George 
judges of so 


townsmen his 
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are going in 
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ours, 
soldiers as fit large and s0 
intimate a matter concerning the soul and mind of man? 
What, then, are we afraid of ! Ideas? Speculations? The 
forward-looking imagination of an upright man? It is 
a degradation to our English spirit even to suggest such 
an interrogation. And it is equelly an affront to reason. 
There is no way out of so immense an innovation in thought 
this brought about save by such 


war has 


and life as 
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intellectual spade-work as the nation’s thinkers can 
supply. The old intellectual homes have been destroyed 
or disturbed ; we must find new ones, and here no con- 
ventional or State-instructed guides, no Press Bureau, 
and other propagators of selected fact, will help us. 

This military interdict on thought strikes us, there- 
fore, as an extreme disservice to Liberalism, to 
democracy, to freedom. Is it to pass? We are con- 
vinced that it would not have been attempted had 
Parliament been sitting, nor the ensuing outrage of 
searching Mr. Russell’s rooms, as if to assure the minds 
of the military that there was ground for their action in 
some undisclosed writing or possession of their victim. 
This was the behavior of Captain Colthurst in the Skef- 
fington trial, and we cannot imagine a more odious 
precedent. Our stout-hearted nation will surely not 
stomach the pettiness, the downright moral cowardice, 
implied in the silencing of a moral philosopher who, if 
he errs—as on some points of fact and opinion we think he 
does err—errs in an honest English fashion, or, let us say, 
as a rather stiff Liberal of the anti-Continental 
faith, as most of the Victorian saints of Liberalism held 
it. If it approves, knowing the facts, then its spirit is 
changed, and changed for the worse, because, being 
afraid of the process by which truth comes, it is afraid 
of truth itself, and is out of touch with the spirit that 
alone makes greatness of mind and keeps it. 





INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION.—II. 


PROPHETS, we have seen, abound. Upon the grindstone 
of war conditions every propagandist has an axe to 
grind. Let us now try the temper of some of their 
steel by discussing in general the various types of social 
solutions which are being suggested for the period after 
the war. 

The most obvious and insistent claim hitherto made 
is that put forward by certain groups of employers and 
by a number of industrial and commercial journals. Ger- 
many, we are told, mobilized her national industrial 
resources before the war, and to this mobilization a 
great deal of her strength is due. In like manner 
Great Britain is urged to mobilize all her resources. 
“ Organization ’’ is the keynote of this policy. British 
trade and industry, it is said, have been disorganized 
in the past, but in future there must be a national, if 
not an Imperial, or even an Allied, combination of in- 
dustrial interests. Nor is this demand confined to an 
appeal to employers to realize the benefits of solidarity, 
both for themselves and for the nation. The State, 
it is urged, should assume a new function in relation to 
industry; it should encourage, recognize, and even 
subscribe the proposed new aggregations of commercial 
and industrial interests. 

This project assumes the most concrete form in a 
recently published book, “ Trade as a Science,” by Mr. 
E. J. P. Benn, who, it is significant to notice, is also 
contributing a series of articles on the same theme to 
the ‘‘ Times Trade Supplement.’’ Mr. Benn wishes 
British manufacturers to “clean the slate’’ of obsolete 
methods and customs: he looks forward to the forma- 
tion of new great associations of employers, including 
every important firm in each industry, fully recognized 
by the State, dealing both with the business side of 
industry in its relation to buying and selling in home 
and foreign markets, and with labor questions. In 
short, Mr. Benn, and many others like him, look forward 
to a definite partnership between the State and the 
organized employers in the conduct of the national 
industry. 
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Nor are these empty dreams of industrial theorists. | 
Associations, and projects of associations, on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Benn are already springing up, 
especially in connection with the engineering industry. 
For instance, only a few weeks ago a big meeting was 
held in Glasgow, representing 300 Scottish engineering 
firms, with a view to the formation of a strong central 
organization. Similar meetings have been held in 
England, and in both cases huge combinations are in 
process of formation. Though there are some leading 
spirits in the movement who view with suspense pro- 
posals for State intervention, most of the speakers at 
these meetings dwell on the contrast between Great 
Britain and Germany, and on the need for a reorganiza- 
tion of British industry through strong central associa- 
tions of employers working in close co-operation with the 
State. 

It is certainly not our purpose in this article to 
pronounce against efforts to increase the efficiency of 
industry. We are dealing only with the effect of the 
scheme suggested upon the immediate reconstruction 
which must follow the war, and more especially with 
their reaction upon the Labor situation. In the first 
article of this series we spoke of the pledges given to 
Labor that what it has sacrificed during the war will 
be fully restored to it. How, we must now ask, will the 
proposed new combinations in the world of capital affect 
these promises, and what attitude is Labor likely to 
adopt towards them ? 

Against employers’ combination in itself Labor has 
certainly nothing to say. There is very much to be 
said for the view that it is better to negotiate with strong 
associations of employers than with isolated firms. In- 
deed, so clearly is this recognized that of late years we 
have had trade unions almost forcing national combina- 
tion on the employer. The Miners’ Federation, for 
instance, itself a national organization, is driven in its 
attempt to deal with the coalowners on a national basis 
to force a higher degree of national combination upon 
them. Again, the Tinplaters almost coerce unfederated 
firms into the employers’ association. There is certainly 
no Labor objection, on grounds of either principle or 
expediency, to capitalist combination. 

It is, however, quite another matter if a new type 
of combination arises, and if the State accords to this 
new type recognition and co-operation. When we find 
Mr. Benn proclaiming, in the “Times Trade Supple- 
that “we have got to apply the “ munition ’ 
method to every trade,’’ we must expect to find Labor 
suspicious of such a prophet. When Mr. Benn proceeds 
to. “outline a national trading organization, with a 
Minister of Commerce at its head, and each trade repre- 


ment,’’ 


sented by its association,’ can we wonder if the workers 
And when we learn 
that “ each trade will undertake on behalf of the nation 
the upholding of British interests, and the Government 


begin to ask where they come in? 


will help and recognize its efforts,’’ we find the question 
rising to our lips whether this is not a definite bid for 
the continuance after the war of that power over the 
workers which the war has put into the hands of the 
employers. 

We must go cautiously in these matters. 





A step 
which may seem on the surface merely a necessary pro 
tection of British commercial interests may well prove 
to be a step down the slippery slope of bureaucratic 
control, 

Let us try to put our objection to Mr. Benn’s 
attitude in a clearer light. Under the existing economic 
system capital and labor are alike necessary to produc- 
tion. Trade union action in the past has, to a limited 
extent, secured that the two parties are able to bargain 


} 


| 


on equal terms. From this bargaining the State has 
usually held aloof, or, when it has intervened, has acted, 
in theory at least, as an impartial third party. Taken 
as a whole, the balance has been by no means equal ; 
but each side has at least had the chance of weighing 
it down a little. Now, if the State enters into an 
alliance with either of the parties the balance will be 
upset. A growing school of Labor thought has urged 
in recent years that we must look for the solution of 
the industrial problem to an alliance some day between 
the trade union movement and a democratic State, and 
this has been urged with the definite intention of up- 
setting the balance of power between Labor and Capital. 
Are we wrong in detecting, in the new proposals for 
an alliance between the State and the employers aa 
equally definite intention to upset the balance of power 
in the opposite way? The contrast has been drawn 
before now between Syndicalism and Syndicatism— 
between the idea of a working-class society dominated 
entirely by the trade unions and the idea of a capitalist 
society no less completely dominated by great capitalistic 
combines. On the Labor side there grew up subse- 
quently the subtler conception of a partnership between 
trade unionism and the State. We have now the capi- 
talist reflex of this idea in the suggestion of a partner- 
ship between the State and the employers. ~ 

Whatever may be our view of the future organiza- 
tion of industrial society, it is well that we should realize 
how far Mr. Benn’s projects might lead us. We cannot 
afford to upset the balance of power unless we are very 
sure of the direction we are taking. If we are sure, we 
may be either enthusiastic advocates or determined 
opponents of Mr. Benn’s proposals; but the danger is 
that we shall commit 
whither we are bound. 


ourselves without knowing 

No doubt, little of what has been said above appears 
in so many words in the projects that are being mooted 
now. As a rule little is said in them about the rela- 
tions between Capital and Labor, and they are, on the 
surface at least, projects merely for the furtherance of 
commercial and industrial prosperity. But every now 
appear that one of the chief 
functions of the proposed associations will be to deal! 
with industrial relations. 


and then suggestions 


Often the object is nominally 
to promote better relations between employers and em- 
ployed, so as to secure industrial harmony and what the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow calls “ a defensive organization 
for each trade as a whole.’’ But the suggested partner- 
ship is to be between the State and Capital. There is 
no suggestion of a partnership for Labor, except in a 
very “junior’’ sense, and there is more than a sugges 
tion that one of the first objects of the associations is 
to secure to employers a free hand in new methods of 
industrial control. This will inevitably lead to conflict 
with the workers if the employers seek to force upon 
methods of 


them the new scientific management in 


industry. From such complications it is surely the 
business of the State to hold aloof and to preserve at 
any rate the air of impartiality. Mr. Benn’s scheme for 
State recognition of employers’ associations is, in our 
opinion, dangerous and more likely to lead to serious 
industrial conflict than to prevent it. 

We are far from opposing attempts of the em 
ployers at better and closer organization for the purposes 


which they have in common. In so far as the schemes 


put forward are merely schemes for co-operation and 
efficiency among British employers, we have no word to 
say against them, however much we may differ from 
some of the views their sponsors hold. Our objection 
begins and ends with the proposal for an alliance between 


the State and the employers, which, in our view, would 
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not make for industrial efficiency, but would do much 
to upset the balance of power between employers and 
employed. That this balance is not satisfactory we fully 
agree, but the erection of a better system is not a task 
to which we can afford to proceed lightheartedly or 
without full forethought. 

While the present relations between Capital and 
Labor exist, any approach to formal or informal part- 
nership between the State and the organized employers 
would amount to a declaration of war on Labor. This 
is almost inconceivable in view of the sacrifices which 
Labor has made and the guarantees which it has re- 
ceived. It may be that very great changes are desirable 
in the relation of the State to industry, but these changes 
can produce good effects only if the position of the 
workers in relation to the conduct of industry is radically 
altered. Consolidation on the side of the employers will 
involve consolidation on the side of Labor, and a greater 
insistence on those trade union regulations which give 
Labor a share, however slight, in the control of industry. 

In our next article we shall endeavor to examine 
more closely those trade union regulations and customs 
which the employers allege stand in the way of industrial 
efficiency. In this article we have sought only to show 
the danger of an alliance between the employers and the 
State at the very moment when the promises made to 
Labor fall due for redemption. The more we mobilize 
national industrial resources, the more British employers 
organize, and the more the State aids them in their task 
the greater becomes the need of the workers for strong 
trade unions to safeguard them against exploitation, 
over-drive, and bureaucracy. The wholesale abolition 
of trade union restrictions could come only as a result 
of the decisive crushing of trade unionism. This would 
leave employers free to give full effect to a narrow and 
inhuman conception of industrial efficiency. There are, 
no doubt, good employers who would not of themselves 
adopt this policy, but the result of strong organization 
is to make the minority conform to the will of the 
majority, whether it be for good or for ill. If, then, we 
are to have strong organization on the side of the em- 
ployers, we must make up our minds to the existence 
of strong trade unions, whose codes of regulation will 
exert a considerable negative control over industry. 
Industrial efficiency will be secured, not by the destruc- 
tion of this code but by its gradual transformation from 
a negative to a positive code, from a check on the 
projects of employers to a positive plan for the control 
of production. To this point we must return. 


A Zondon Biarp, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Hopes of success on the Somme have sprung so 
high during the week that there will be a great reaction 
if the fina] fruitage proves to be inadequate. This is not, 
I think, the view of our military authorities. We who 
do not know modern war fail to realize what that terrible 
word “ pressure ’’ means for an army attacked as the 
German lines before Bapaume and Peronne have been 
attacked. Continual danger, continual fear, an earth- 
quake of destruction tearing up the ground in which 
these half-buried hosts live, coupled with a vivacity and 
power of attack such as the enemy have never yet experi- 
enced, are doing their work, and the German mora] falls 
away. Retirement is thought to be inevitable ; flesh and 
blood could not stand for long what the German armies 
in the West are enduring. With retirement the political 








problem comes into view, and the extravagant forecast 
of a two years’ war, which I quoted the other day, 
recedes. 


I say extravagant, for the ground of disbelief in the 
capacity of Europe to stand another two years of death 
and impoverishment is held by many important leaders 
of this nation and of our Allies. We must really begin 
to look facts in the face. Germany as a conquering 
Power is going fast ; her bloody-minded philosophy of war 
wiped out of the map of European life. But we must not 
forget that, while such events as the coming in of Rou- 
mania add to the warlike strength of the Allies, they have 
put a new burden on our own backs. The smaller nations 
look to the great, the poorer to the richest of all. We 
spend much and willingly. I suppose we can spend more 
still. But there is a limit. And the idea of what a 
famous Frenchman called the “guerre sans fin”’ is an 
idea for fanatics, not for sober men responsible for the 
lives and well-being of millions of simple souls and for 
the future of their people. 


THEREFORE, it is hoped that the great spreading 
ulcer of the war will begin to close, not only by military 
but by political action. Is that improbable in the near 
future? Look at the Bulgarian situation. Bul- 
garia’s interest in the war is over. She has got most of 
the territory to which she has any right, and it ought 
to be possible to accommodate her claims with Serbia’s. 
If she steps out of the war the Allies step into Con- 
stantinople, and cut the whole scheme of German com- 
munication to the East. And if she is not politically 
amenable are not the Salonika armies, plus the Russo- 
Rumanian forces, together equal to teaching her the 
error of her ruler’s ways? Members of the older school 
of Balkan observers think that the appearance of the 
Russian soldiers will bring about a Bulgarian conversion. 
Of this one may be sceptical; but it is surely time for 
diplomacy to try its hand again on so friable a soil as 
the Balkans. 


REALLY the seizure of the National Liberal Club, 


and its conversion into a recruiting office (under 


conscription !), strikes one as something of an out- 


rage. If a new recruiting centre is wanted, the 
neighborhood of Northumberland Avenue is still 


amply stocked with huge hotels, and one or two of 
these might surely have served Mr. Lloyd George’s 
turn. The appropriation of the Constitutional gives 
an appearance of fairness as between the two parties, 
but it is delusive. The Constitutional is rather more 
social than political, and certainly it cannot compare 
with the National Liberal as an active centre of political 
thought and energy. The latter is the only headquarters 
that Liberalism now possesses; it is a great focus of 
journalism, and apart from the merely informal inter- 
change of ideas and information which goes on there, it is 
always the scene of lectures and debates covering the 
whole field of progressive politics. As it happens, a series 
of lectures on the Paris Conference is just pending. 
Now all this intellectual and spiritual service to the 
nation is ruthlessly cut away to serve a passing military 
convenience. It is not surprising that anger should be 
loud and deep. 

I am afraid that some of the worst evidence of 
German misconduct in the war appears in the French 
account of the deportations of women and girls from 
Lille. I have not often read so affecting a narrative. 
The forbearance of these afflicted women is as fine as their 
courage. ‘‘ Our soldiers,’’ writes one of them, ‘‘ must 
not avenge us by similar acts; they would sully the fair 
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Let them leave it to God to avenge 
They and theirs have 


name of France. 
such misdeeds, such crimes.’’ 
hardly been spared any cruelty or rigor that their 


Egyptian taskmasters could devise. Nothing, except 
outrage, was omitted—young girls torn from their 
families, and herded in distant parts with strangers and 
bad characters, work without payment, or for a lump 
of black bread, forced work, military work against their 
own armies, work under fire. What has Germany come 
to? 


I nore a curious informality in the attitude of the 
public to its governors. The State is becoming so 
omnipresent and omnipotent that it is addressed after 
the fashion in which the Norfolk farmer spoke of 
Providence (‘‘ Old Providence spiled my taters last year, 
and my wheat this year ; but there’s One Above as will put 
him right.’’) Our earthly Providence is popularly known 
as ‘‘ They.’’ Names are rarely on the people’s lips. You 
do not hear of Mr. Asquith or Mr. Bonar Lawor Mr. Lloyd 
George. It is—‘‘ They have ordered this.’’ ‘‘ They 
have said that.’’ I don’t think these higher forces are 
much loved. 
is thought to be so tremendous that the old superstition 
is revived of not mentioning these superior beings by 
name. 


They are rather feared. 


I was not a fortunate observer of the brilliant 
episode which brought down the Zeppelin. I gather it 
was “ frightfully thrilling ’’ to watch the little winking 
star of the aeroplane (the ‘‘ winks ’’ being the shots from 
its machine-gun) flash from the sky until eclipsed 
by the glare thrown out by the sinking Zeppelin. 
Lieutenant Robinson’s feat was the more remarkable 
as he was terribly exposed to the fire of our guns. But 
was even his skill more dexterous than that of our never- 
failing Anglican Church, which contrived to give the 
German captain and men the grace and seemliness of 
Christian burial, coupled with a marked note of interro- 
gation as to their lot in eternity? 


I see that Lord Northcliffe has been privileged to 
write for the “ Times” an excellent account of General 
Birdwood’s character, method, and qualities as a director 
of troops. I am the more interested because this example 
of telling the nation something about the men who lead 
it in battle was absolutely forbidden to the most capable 
correspondents when General Birdwood was leading the 
fighting at Gallipoli. Not only his name but that of 
another Australian general of great skill was erased from 
the scroll of fame at the moment when he was adorning 
Why the change? Why was the 
country kept. in the dark in the first instance, and Lord 
Northcliffe allowed to break down the embargo in the 
second? It is to the nation to know 
that the stupidity which rules it in these matters can be 
broken down with a little skilful pressure. 


it most conspicuously. 


no consolation 


I nave still a sharp vision of Colonel du Paty de 
Clam in one of the phases of the Zola trial, striding 
restlessly in and out of the Court. He looked a great 
gommeux in his blue uniform: tall, gaunt, mincing, full 
of himself and his ré/e of patriot. Astonishing as was his 
conduct, he was thought, even by his enemies, to be 
a kindly and gallant person in himself, in no way as 
scandalous asthecdious Henry, aud famous for his personal 
but what a 
contrast between the army in which he fell and that 
to which he did so evil a service! 


bravery. He has washed out his offence ; 


A WAYFARER 


But their power 





Hite and Wetters. 


MINERVA AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


EpvucatTion is in the air. It is not only the subject of 
committees, it is the subject of common discussion. 
While military critics of the world war might mark its 
phases by its river battles—Marne, Aisne, Yser, Vis- 
tula, Dniester, and so on—the Englishman in the street 
might be justified in tracing its course by the catch- 
words thrown at his head from time to time. He would 
pass presumably from the journalists’ primary discovery 
of the evil that is in Nietzsche to the realization of the 
virtue that is in shells; from the criminality of being a 
single man to the necessity of a commercial war 


and education. The two latter he would find 
regarded inevitably as _ fellow-yokesmen in _ the 
national team; never was it suspected that 
Minerva might kick over the traces and refuse 


to work with the hybrid descendant of Mars and Plutus. 
Pride was not held to be an attribute of the goddess ; hers 
was not leadership, but drudgery and menial service. 
And so Minerva, though confused not a little with Hebe, 
is coming to her own. For servants are useful people, 
and the laborer is worthy of his subsistence-level. Even 
the semi-denarian Press, that long has scoffed, bows 
down and fawns upon her with its illiterate adulation. 
We have become a nation of imitators, and our enemies 
have become our teachers. Germany, though conquered, 
may yet, like Greece of old, lead her victors in chains. 
After the death of free speech and Habeas Corpus came 
the death of free service. After conscription, Ireland 
and proscription ; after proscription, protection. After 
protection, “ education.’’ All made in Germany, though 
the label may have been a little altered. And 
education? Once again, we can only wait and see. 
Minerva has emerged from her covering darkness, 
and she stands at the cross-roads. 


after 


Her future pathway 
lies in the hands of our statesmen and of our people. 
Either she may be led on as a serf to the Teutonic goal 
of material prosperity, symbolized by the mailed fist with 
a bank-note crackling; or else she may renew, queen- 
like, her identity with Athene, and guide us into the 
paths of broad wisdom, versatility in excellence 

We know, to our cost, the keynote of the age 
power. War is but a symptom of it, one, and perhaps 
the ugliest, manifestation of the ubiquitous will to con 
trol. 


and sky; power we seek everywhere in size and speed 


Power over man, over nature, over land and sea 


and treasure, power over everything but ourselves. It 
is to this primary power of things that many of our 
rulers would turn 


Minerva. The younger generation 


must specialize more and more, must harness science to 


commerce, and commerce to the narrow concept of 
nationalism, must study modern languages as pas- 


sionately as its fathers wooed the classics, must know 
by rote the commercial possibilities of this land and of 
that: must master, in fact, every source of wealth and 
every sowing-ground of power. Doubtless, a veneer of the 
humanities may be left us, a harmless smattering of 
literature and divinity, and a course or two in conven 
tional “civics,’’ kept discreetly abstract and sensibly 
clear of any contact with reality. Of course, our sons 
are to be brought up as citizens, but they are not to be 
citizens of the world nor even of England, but only of 
the City. 

That is the first of our cross-roads, the easiest to 
The 
other frowns from afar and beckons our dubious goddess 
with all the lure of challenge. 


tread, and free from threats of heart-breaking hills. 


Here, too, lies power, 
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but not the power over things, only the power over the 
spirit and the self. The vista that it offers is not the 
cramming of the mind with a view to the cramming of 
the purse and the body, but a gracious process of reveal- 
ing to the soul the light of the realities, the good, the 
beautiful, the true. Big words, and yet, why not? If 
the nation is not afraid of big words and proud profes- 
sions when it goes to war, shall it shrink from them when 
it goes to peace? If we are fighting to be free ourselves 
and to make others free, let us be sure of the foundations 
of freedom. 

Freedom can perhaps be saved by the sword, though 
that is at least arguable; certainly it cannot be born of 
it. Partly it is fostered by free institutions, partly it is 
the parent of those institutions. For freedom in the 
last resort is an affair of the individual, a manifestation 
of mind and mood, and an aspect of character, national 
and personal. No man is free who cannot think and 
decide for himself; he who has neither material nor 
capacity for volition or for criticism lives for ever servile. 
Set up a myriad parliaments, base them on the fullest 
conceivable suffrage, buttress them, if you will, with 
the referendum and proportional representation and 
every device of democratic machinery, grant the most 
complete licence of thought and speech, and you have 
not yet made a free people. Minerva alone can do that, 
for freedom is not the right to vote but the ability to 
Where there is no active will, no critical temper, 
no reasoned alertness, then is your enfranchised mob 
but the dupe and slave of its busybody mentors, of its 
Press lords and bouncing bishops, of its charlatans and 
adventurers and wire-pullers, of its own interminable 
and catch-words. Free parliaments are but the 
outward sign of an inward grace: that grace they may 
nourish but can never create. 

What, then, is the father of freedom? Essentially 
liberty is a matter of will, the will to act freely: and 
that, perhaps, as a social asset, is the gift of God and a 
sign of Fortune’s favor. But that will once given must 
be cherished, and here true education finds its sphere. 
Man’s mind works upon a double track: his reason may 
be applied to the world of things and of means, to the 
production, for instance, of a greater output by mechani- 
cal devices, speeding-up, scientific management, and so 
on; or else it may deal with the world of ideas and of 
ends, to reflecting, perhaps, on the ultimate merits of 

increased output ’’ and to a general consideration of 
human ends and values. Thus education, being the 
training of the mind, is faced with a double task: it has 
to guide us both in the world of means and in the world 
of ends. 

So Minerva, to fulfil her function duly, must take 
on a double personality and tread a double path. The 
world will not be saved by the intransigeant medievalist 
or classicist who shuts himself up in his craftsman’s 
narrow shed, or who ends the world’s history with the 
fall of Athens. What is wrong with the world is not 
industry but industrialism, not commerce but commer- 
cialism, not nationality but nationalism. The nineteenth 
century has left us its heritage of material progress and 
national feeling: on that we must build. But so to build 
demands discretion. For power and “ progress ’’ intoxi- 
cate, and material success is heady wine for mortals. 
The vision of power, in all its tinsel brilliance, blots out 
the glimpses of deeper things, and carries man and 
Minerva headlong on the level road to temporal triumphs. 
Boasting of his freedom he goes in chains. 

Yet there is no inherent impossibility in a broad 
education that embraces the shrewd knowledge of means 


and the deep pondering of ends, should man but will 
that wider life. 


vote. 


cant 


It is possible, if only man can realize 


| 
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that education is not just a rather unpleasant attribute 
of youth, a thing to be done with and hurried through. 
As boys we can learn the sources of material power and 
the aspects of their growth; as men we may discuss the 
why and the whither. And unless we do we are the 
slaves of the machines and the devices 
proudly control. To be free we must know where we are 
going: we must form our own decisions. And that is 
why, in the long run, Minerva and not Mars is the deity 
of freedom. 


which we so 


There she stands, awaiting the guidance of a nation 
aroused. Are we to evoke her double personality and to 
traverse alike the broad highway of mechanical 
modernism and the steep, uncertain tracks of reflection 
and philosophy? Or are we once more to be imitators 
of our enemies? We are waking up. The cause of 
woman’s suffrage has advanced from its shackles of pre- 
judice; trade unionism has at least been recognized— 
albeit at a cost. Bad shibboleths have perished with 
ideas of value. After protection, education. After edu- 
cation, what? O, Peace, what noble challenges you fling 
at the nations! What mysteries will you unfold? 





THE SCIENCE OF TO-MORROW. 

Tue hold of science on modern life and its permeation 
of all our activities have been brought home to most 
people as a revelation of the war. Nevertheless, the 
dominant réle of science in the world of to-morrow is so 
little realized that at its mere mention there starts up 
from the lumber-room of forgotten controversies our old 
friend, “science v. classics.’’ Yet how wide and deep 
is its lien on the future a little reflection upon the 
character of the material world of to-day will suggest. 

Can we, for example, suppose that the brain that 
conceived swift motion and gave it to mankind will 
long be content with hideous locomotives, belching forth 
volumes of poisonous smoke, and, at a great cost, achiev- 
ing a speed that has already been doubled by aeroplanes? 
But take away the apparatus of this means of communi- 
cation and what a revolution we create! All the hideous 
sidings, the unsightly stations, the expensive tracks-will 
disappear. In their stead we may have fleets of shining 

‘volors’’ flying at unheard-of speeds, rising from and 
descending to village greens or town parks. A centri- 
fugal force, born of the new conditions, will carry man 
from the modern urban concentrations to the country- 
side, will take him far and wide, cheaply and expe- 
ditiously, turning, little by little, his present nationalism 
into a rare provincialism. With science as handmaid, 
production will be vastly increased at a smaller expendi- 
ture of labor, wages will correspondingly increase, and 
leisure, the parent of thought, will no longer be a narrow 
monopoly of class. There are trades in this country 
that could not under any system produce a living wage. 
Scientific management can do much to remedy this state 
of things. But there are secrets latent in engineering, 
physics, and chemistry which will revolutionize it as 
fundamentally as modern machinery changed the cotton 
industry. 

Again, the vogue of wasie is rampant. Coal, as a 
motive power and a heating agent, is wasted as though 
we were living in a legendary country where it grew with 
impossible fertility. Very soon it will be realized that 
it can be conserved and made to do many times more work 
than it now accomplishes There will be new methods 
of heating. Smoke will disappear ; the air be freshened 
and purified, and a whole category of diseases vanish 
from the world. Our present methods of nourishment 
will pass away. The repeated eating of masses of food, 
alive with bacteria and barely clean, will probably give 
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place to chemical foods. With the drastic change disease 
will decrease, and perhaps the disease, as Mechnikoff 
suggested, will fade away, and man sink into the welcome 
arms of death like a tired child. Some of these develop- 
ments are obviously approaching. The war has stimulated 
science necessarily and incidentally. Not only has 
research been directed to the means of destruction: it has 
been driven to seek means of alleviating suffering, of 
producing anesthesia, of manufacturing dyes. Aero- 
planes now fly in the air almost as securely as steamers 
sail the seas, and at a speed that would have been 
thought incredible ten years ago. 

All these advances are the product of science, which, 
in its broader aspect, is merely the child of intelligent 
curiosity and the organized means for its gratification. 
In the history of scientific achievement there seem to 
be clear lacune, for, as Sir Arthur Evans pointed out 
in his presidential address to the British Association, 
the far-distant Minoan civilization represents a know- 
ledge of structures and scientific sanitary arrangements 
which has had to be rediscovered. And there is really 
no such distinction as that between pure and applied 
science. All research is applied to some particular 
problem. <A student must seek to solve some concrete 
problem or he cannot even begin to work. The true 
significance of the distinction is that the student is pre- 
occupied with the ascetic pleasures of the search, and his 
objective is the knowing. There the last of his pursuit 
is sated. It remains for others to take advantage of his 
work either in the synthesis of knowledge or in the appli- 
cation to industry. It is here that a hiatus is clearly 
recognizable. No one is interested in the corpus 
screntie that has grown up, little by little, from the 
travail of many minds; and, still more wonderful, no one 
seems to care that to-morrow, with its more spacious 
and splendid horizon, is hidden in the laboratory. 

To whom should we look for the accomplishment of 
these labors, since it seems that the body of the people 
insist on regarding them as labors and not as the most 
thrilling pursuits? The State has, during the last two 
years, shouldered many responsibilities, and at length 
it is beginning to regard the problems of science teaching 
and scientific applications. But it is clear that its solu- 
tion is likely to be something in the nature of a temporary 
palliative. Why should we not have a vast Central 
Bureau for Research, with many branches dotted about 
in remote and sequestered spots like the National Phy- 
sical Laboratory at Teddington? Let it be frankly for 
research on the problems that modern science casts up 
daily. We spend considerable sums of money upon a 
Consular service, chiefly devoted to the furt hering of 
trade. Why not endow some large scheme of research 
such as this? There would be no difficulty in finding a 
suitable director. Schuster or Thompson are names that 
suggest themselves at once. And the director should 
have his central bureau where he could sit aloof, like a 
spider watching the multitudinous threads he had spun. 
His work would be to direct the collection, correlation, 
and distribution of points verified by research in any 
part of the world. Thus, a student inquiring into the 
variation of the production of such-and-such a gas with 
temperature and pressure, would be informed, at the 
first moment, of any other work on the subject. 

The Central Bureau would collect reports of progress, 
would collate all verified generalizations, and would 
maintain, ready for consultation, a synthesis of modern 
science. It could thus stand godfather to education as 
to industry. Its work would be at the service of all 
recognized students. Indeed, it could send out periodic 
reports of the research work accomplished all over the 
world. It could form the basis of that general know- 





ledge of science which Sir Henry Miers suggested should 
be taught to everyone. In such a soil how fertile would 
the growth of invention be! It is not the scientific spirit 
that fosters invention. It is the knowledge of the 
scientific elements of a given problem. With such a 
knowledge widely diffused, invention would receive an 
extraordinary impetus. Accredited students and manu- 
facturers could be allowed access to the Bureau, and even 
to its constituent parts. They would bring their 
problems which, while individualism rules in industry, 
they cannot be expected to divulge; but they would see 
how competent research students were approaching the 
more general problem. They would, for example, see 
what were the best sources for certain constituents and 
under what conditions they could best be produced ; or 
they would learn the stresses and strains to which such 
and such planes or engines are subject. Then they could 
return and set their private scientific consultant to work 
with renewed advantage. 

Why is not some such scheme set in motion ? There 
are many research bodies at work throughout the 
country, the universities, the hospitals, and so forth 
and there are societies to which their research is 
announced. But there is no central directing brain to 
direct research upon the gaps between different students’ 
work ; there is no one brain directing the research at all. 
Individualism is as rampant in research as in industry. 
The consequence is waste of effort and the ignorance of 
the specialist; and, above all, the survival of this 
anachronism that we call the modern world, with its dirt 
and disease, its slavery and servility, its narrowness and 
Is it fanciful to expect so much of science 
Wireless telegraphy would have 


its noise. 
intelligently applied? 
been considered witchcraft a century ago; and is only 
a crude and awkward child as yet. 
upon this we gain the impression that we have, in all 
soberness, no knowledge of the tremendous forces that lie 
latent about us, waiting for the hand that shall loose 
them and change the face of the earth. 


When we reflect 





OF DIARIES. 


[Pages from the Diary of John Evelyn, Esq., F.R.S., of 
[fay y , 
Sayes Court, beside De ptford, un the Cou nty of Kent.} 


Q 


SEPTEMBER 3rpD, being Sunday, the Eleventh after 
Trinity.—Was awoke at two of the morning in my best 
bed by the discharge of artillery in diverse places, which 
I had first thought to be heaven’s thunder, and then the 
Dutch fleet beating up the Thames. as in my earlier man- 
hood. But presently, recollecting myself, knew was a 
salutation to the enemy’s air-vessels approaching the City 
Which when I perceived, I hastened 
down in my night clothes, with but a cloak thrown over, 


from overseas. 


and found my wife and maids already out of door, having 
no more upon them, and our cook girl holding a kitten 
in her arms and saying, “ Poor little mite! Poor little 
mite!’’ as though to preserve that creature’s life were 
the first thought. 

But in the darkness to hear our cannon cracking, 
and see explosive missiles flickering high in air, with 
every now and then the louder crash of a missile, dropt 
by the enemy’s ships, was a rare spectacle of mingled 
terror and delight; my fear being for His Majesty’s 
arsenal, not very remote from our mansion. So it con 
tinued for some quarter of an hour, with little perturba- 
tion among us, and no panic even on the female part 
(except for our gardener’s wife being great with child). 
And then seemed to die away north-north-east, until an 
orange glare shone out in the sky, which was then misty, 
but the bigger stars showing through, so that I feared a 
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fire like the last of London, but perceiving the glare to 
descend rapidly and then extinguish, I knew it to be an 
enemy’s air-vessel caught in flames; and telling the 
women the meaning of it, they ‘praised God for his 
stupendous and inscrutable judgments, and said ‘‘ Well 
done!’’ And then to hear the cheers and shouts go up 
from all the streets, even poor rogues and beggars 
exulting before their hovels, because the King’s enemies 
were burned alive or shattered, and His Majesty’s City 
saved. Which is what happened, for sixteen dead bodies 
were gathered up, semi-consumed, in a pleasant field, and 
when the Crowner has sat on them, they are to receive 
military funeral, as I think fitting ; for we fight not with 
the dead. But some speak contrariwise. 

So went to bed again in peace, and at early morning 
drove in my coach to St. Paul’s Church, there to offer 
thanksgiving. And I discovered none but had beheld 
the air-vessel burst into flame, and watched it fall head- 
long, and some had seen the crew fall out burning, and 
heard them cry to God, but in a foreign tongue. Which 
vexed me that my own tale of it looked small in compare. 
Nor could I deem that all those many people had spent 
the night around Enfield, where houses are sparse and 
entertainment scanty. But I took all in good part, and 
joined in God’s praise, until the preacher entered upon 
a grave and witty discourse, when I fell to wondering 
what if an enemy’s fireball had struck that beautiful 
church, the very monument of the Supreme Architect, my 
friend. For it was built to resist the devil and storms, 
but not these new-invented engines such as have desolated 
so many fair cities in France which I visited in my youth, 
when the troubles of this Kingdom first began. 

Sept. 4.—This morning, while everyone still was 
clacking about the air-vesse] and their own hairbreadth 
escapes, a post from Clapham brought a missive from 
that very worthy, industrious, and curious person, and 
my good friend, Mr. Samuel Pepys, late Secretary to the 
Admiralty, who dwells there in a very noble and 
wonderfully well-furnished house, especially with Indian 
and Chinese curiosities. The offices and gardens well 
accommodated for pleasure and retirement. Which 
when I had disentangled from the wrappings, I discovered 
to be a volume composed from his own private diary: 
entitled ‘‘ A Diary of the Great War,’’ and to be had 
publicly at the Sign of the Bodley Head in Vigo Street 
for One Crown. It had been long whispered that, before 
his eyes began to fail him, Mr. Pepys kept a strict Diary 
of all his doings, but it was in a cipher, with the hope 
of escaping search under the King’s Warrant, seeing that 
in these days of rapid-changing parties none is safe, no 
matter how learned or ardent for the country’s good, but 
the best are searched, arrested, fined, imprisoned, or 
prohibited in their goings. Fearing this, Mr. Pepys 
bore in mind how in former years he was put under arrest 
both for defrauding contracts (too common an offence 
now to cause an outcry) and for conspiring with the King 
of France, then our enemy. On which occasions I did 
myself dine with him in the Tower (being innocent) and 
the Gatehouse ; but should not be 
suffered to do it, so harsh and brutish have public 
manners become. 

Others divine that the cipher was employed to con- 
ceal from all but himself certain amorous episodes and 
lewd excursions wherewith he beguiled the leisure of his 
industry and public service, more especial in regard to 
his Majesty’s Navy, in which respect his weight and 
knowledge of shipbuilding were unsurpassed; so that 
many put down to him our present freedom from an 
enemy's presence, save in air, which he contemplated not. 
And even in this present book, extending from thé 
beginning of the war to the end of last year, I find 


visit him in now 











suspicions of wanton behavior, which I wonder to see 
set down for the public eye, more especial concerning 
the purchase of a hat for some jade of a foreign countess 
bearing a name still abiding in cipher but akin to 


Przemysl. It seems as Mr. Pepys could not forego 
recording his amorousness no more than the vulgar can 
forebear to write evil words upon walls. Or, peradven- 
ture, he aims at publishing his errors that others may 
not esteem him righteous beyond his nature, so confound- 
ing him with the fanatics who in these days cause more 
trouble in the Realm than ever before. Else it must be 
that the narration of his divergences provides him with 
a renewal of past pleasure, feeding his mind, as Virgil 
says, upon an inane picture. 

None the less, I cannot but rejoice that my friend 
is recovered enough to pursue his Diary, which displays 
his cheerful and easy disposition engaged in many in- 
terests, but especially in music and the stage (nor that 
entirely through amorousness), but ignorant of the finer 
arts, such as I studied myself upon my Italian journey. 
Also may be found in the volume a very exact record of 
the events in the present great war, all set down in order 
as they were regarded, not indeed by the fighting men 
themselves but by the more fortunate dwellers in our 
City who haunt coffee-houses and peruse the daily news- 
sheets. And all mixed up amid my friend’s private 
doings and goings, so that the manner of living and 
thinking among his happy 
exposed. 

But, indeed, the reading of this volume has sown 
in me a little doubt whether the keeping of a Diary be 
worth the pain. And for that very cause, that all things, 
both great and small, do become so confounded and con- 


nd amiable sort is curiously 


glomerated together that no distinction can be made or 
proportion kept; and we are driven to leap without 
interval from a strumpet’s hat to the slaughtering in 
Flanders. Whereof comes weariness, as at a procession 
of varied vanities, some fine, some poor, but empty all; 
to the great discouragement of living among such idle 
and unsorted shows. To which Mr. Pepys contributes 
the further weariness of repeated phrase, so that at the 
sight of ‘‘ But, Lord! ’’ upon any page, I do turn to the 
next in the hope not to find it there, though, commonly, 
the hope is vain. 

Wherefore, this friend’s book has created in me a 
private apprehension. For I also have written a diary 
at times, though with less industry and less license (as 
I trust) than Mr. Pepys. 
over the ageing leaves, 1 do discover in them a sad con- 


Yet, casting my eye backward 


fusion of foods, and gardens, and pictures, and a drome- 
dary I once saw, and a kitten with six ears and eight 
legs, all mixed up with civil strife, and executions, and 
coronations, and Dutch wars, and public happenings of 
great pith. So that, to one who hereafter may peruse 
this diary, my life also (though equally serious and 
public with my friends, more studious of the arts and less 
abandoned to feminine vagaries) cannot but appear dis- 
For 


who but myself can judge of what to myself was smal}, 


tracted as the dancing light reflected upon a ceiling. 
what great? Nor can any reader interpose between one 
day’s entry and the next that blessed interval of sleep 
which restores all racket of the soul to just and seemly 
order. 

And yet, methinks, death alone hath power to break 
me of the habit thus to record myself, as one anticipating 
For 


my spirit cannot endure that all I have seen and suffered 


his epitaph and assuring posterity of his nature. 


and accomplished in a long and various life should pass 
into oblivion and be forgotten worse than the dew, which 

Nor could ] 
have conceived 


is sucked up into heaven and returned. 


rightly bear that those for whom | 
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affection (both men and some women) should fade with- 
out a word into that which the ingenious Sir Thomas 
Browne has denominated the uncomfortable night of 
nothing. For who (as an example) among the future 
generations of mankind, unless I had written it down, 
would hear of my dear son Richard, how he died at the 
age of five years and three days only, in the beginning 
of the same year when died that arch-rebel called the 
Protector, also? My son, at that tender age, was a 
prodigy for wit and understanding ; for beauty of body 
a very angel; for endowment of mind of incredible and 
rare hopes. Seeing that at two years and a-half old he 
could perfectly read English, Latin, and French, and 
before five could conjugate the verbs regular, and most 
of the irregular; could write legibly, and had a strong 
passion for Greek. Astonishing were his applications 
of Scripture and his sense of God. He would himself 
select the most pathetic Psalms, and chapters out of Job, 
to read to his maid during his sickness, and he declaimed 
against the vanities of the world before he had seen 
any. . Yet was he all life, all prettiness. Such a child 
I never saw ; for such a child I bless God, in whose bosom 
he is! But, for mortality, what memorial should else 
remain of him had I not written all this down in my 
diary, and far more beside, concerning his many excel- 
lences, for the which I say: “ Non nobis, Domine, non 
nobis, sed nomini tuo sit laus.’’ 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 
By H. G, WELLS. 
(Continued from page 694.) 


BOOK If. 
Maiching’s Easy at War, 


§ 5. 


In that computation he reckoned without Hugh. 

Within a month Hugh was also saying “ Good- 
“ But how’s this?’’ protested Mr. Britling, who kad 
already guessed the answer. “ You’re not nineteen.”’ 

“I’m nineteen enough for this job,’’ said Hugh. 
“In fact, I enlisted as nineteen.” 

Mr. Britling said nothing for a little while. Then 
he spoke with a catch in his breath. “I don’t Llame 
you,’ hesaid. “ It was—the right spirit.’’ 

Drill and responsibilities of non-commissioned rank 
had imposed a novel manliness upon the bearing of 
Corporal Britling. “I always classified a little above 
my age at Statesminster,’’ he said, as though that cleared 
up everything. 

He looked at a rosebud as though it interested him. 
Then he remarked rather casually : 

“T thought,’’ he said, “that if I was to go to war 
I’d better do the thing properly. It seemed—sort of 
half and half—not to be eligible for the trenches. . . . 
I ought to have told you. .. .” 

“ Yes,’’ Mr. Britling decided. 

“T was shy about it at first. . . . I thought perhaps 
the war would be over before it was necessary to discuss 
anything. ... Didn’t want to go into it.” 

“ Exactly,’’ said Mr. Britling, as though that was a 
complete explanation. 

“ It’s been a good year for your roses,” said Hugh. 


§ 6. 


Hugh was to stop the night. He spent what seemed 
to him and everyone a long, shy, inexpressive evening. 
Only the smal! boys were really natural and animated. 
They were much impressed and excited by his departure, 


bye. 
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and wanted to ask a hundred questions about the life in 
the trenches. Many of them Hugh had to promise to 
answer when he got there. Then he would see just exactly 
how things were. Mrs. Britling was motherly and intelli- 
gent about his outfit. ‘‘ Will you want winter things? ”’ 
she asked. .. . 

But when he was alone with his father after every- 
one had gone to bed they found themselves able to talk. 

“ This sort of thing seems more to us than it would 
be to a French family,’’ Hugh remarked, standing on 
the hearthrug. f 

“ Yes,’’ agreed Mr. Britling. ‘“ Their minds would 
be better prepared. ... They'd have their appropriate 
things to say. They have been educated by the tradition 
of service—and ’71.”’ 

Then he spoke—almost resentfully. 

“ The older men ought to go before you boys. 
is to carry on if a lot of you get killed? ”’ 

Hugh reflected. “ In the stiffest battle that ever can 
be the odds are against getting killed,” he said. 

“I suppose they are.”’ 

“One in three or four in the very hottest corners.” 

Mr. Britling expressed no satisfaction. 

“ Everyone is going through something of this sort.’’ 

“All the decent people, at any rate,’’ said Mr. 
Britling. .. . 

“It will be an extraordinary experience. 
it seems out of proportion ‘a 

“With what? ’’ : 

“ With life generally. As one has known it.’’ 

“ It isn’t in proportion,’ Mr. Britling admitted. 

‘* Incommensurables,’’ said Hugh. 

He considered his phrasing. “It’s not,” he said, 
‘“‘as though one was going into another part of the same 
world, or turning up another side of the world one was 
used to. It is just as if one had been living in a room 
and one had been asked to step outside. ... It makes 
me think of a queer little thing that happened when 
I was in London last winter. I got into Queer Company. 
I don’t think I told you. I went to have supper with 
some students in Chelsea. I hadn’t been to the place 
before, but they seemed all right—just people like me— 
and everybody. And after supper they took me on to 
some people they didn’t know very well; people who had 
to do with some School of Dramatic Art. There were 
two or three young actresses there and a singer, and 
people of that sort, sitting about smoking cigarettes, and 
we began talking plays and books and picture shows and 
all that stuff; and suddenly there was a knocking at 
the door and someone went out and found a policeman 
with a warrant on the landing. They took off our host’s 
son... . Ithadtodowith a murder... .’’ 

Hugh paused. “It was the Bedford Mansions 


Who 


Somehow 








mystery. I don’t suppose you remember about it or 
read about it at the time. He'd killed a man... . It 
doesn’t matter about the particulars anyhow, but what 
I mean is the effect. The effect of a comfortable well- 
lit orderly room and the sense of harmless people— 
and then the door opening and the policeman and the 
cold draught flowing in. Murder! A girl who seemed 
to know the people well explained to me in whispers 
what was happenng. It was like the opening of a trap- 
door going down into some pit you have always known 
was there, but never really believed in.”’ 

“T know,’’ said Mr. Britling. “I know.’ 

“ That’s just how I feel about this war business. 
There’s no real death over here. It’s laid out and boxed 
up. And accidents are all padded about. If one got a 
toss from a horse here, you’d be in bed and comfortable 
in no time... . And there; it’s like another planet. 
It’s outside. ... I’m going outside... Instead of 
there being no death anywhere, it is death everywhere, 
outside there. We shall be using our utmost wits to kill 
each other. A kind of reverse to this world.’’ 

Mr. Britling nodded. 

‘“ T’ve never seen a dead body yet. In Dower House- 
land there aren’t dead bodies.” 
Ms We've kept things from you—horrid things of that 


sort. 
“T’m not complaining,” said Hugh... . “ But— 








Master Hugh—the Master Hugh you kept things from— 
will never come back.’’ 
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He went on quickly as his father raised distressed 
eyes to him. “I mean that anyhow this Hugh will 
never come back. Another one may. But I shall have 
been outside, and it will all be different... .”’ 

He paused. Never had Mr. Britling been so little 
disposed to take up the discourse. 

“ Like a man,”’ he said, seeking an image and doing 
no more than imitate his son’s, “ who goes out of a busy 
lighted room through a trap-door into a blizzard, to mend 
the roof... .” 

For some moments neither father nor son said any- 
thing more. They had a queer sense of insurmountable 
insufficiency. Neither was saying what he had wanted 
to say to the other, but it was not clear to them now 
what they had to say to one another. 

“Tt’s wonderful,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

Hugh could only manage: “ The world had turned 
right over... .”’ 

“ The job has to be done,’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“The job has to be done,’’ said Hugh. 

The pause lengthened. 

“You'll be getting up early to-morrow,’’ said Mr. 
Britling 


. 


§ 7. 

When Mr. Britling was alone in his own room al] 
the thoughts and feelings that had been held up down- 
stairs began to run more and more rapidly and abun- 
dantly through his mind. 

He had a feeling—every now and again 
few years he had had the same feeling—as 
was only just beginning to discover Hugh. 
petual rediscovery of one’s children is the experience 
of every observant parent. He had always considered 
Hugh as a youth, and now a man stood over him and 
talked one man to another. And this man, this 
very new man, mint new and clean and clear, filled Mr. 
Britling with surprise and admiration. 

It was as if he perceived the beauty of youth for 
the first time in Hugh’s slender, well-balanced, khaki- 
clad body. There was infinite delicacy in his clear com- 
plexion, his clear eyes ;-the delicately pencilled eyebrow 
that was so exactly like his mother’s. And this thing 
of brightness and bravery talked as gravely and as wisely 
as any weather-worn, shop-soiled, old fellow. 

The boy was wise. 

Hugh thought for himself; he thought round and 
through ‘his position, not egotistically but with a quality 
of responsibility. He wasn’t just hero-worshipping and 


— a 


in the last 
though he 
This per- 


as 


imitating, just spinning some self-centred romance. If 
he was a fair sample of his generation then it was a 


better generation than Mr. Britling’s had been. 

At that Mr. Britling’s mind went off at a tangent 
to the grievance of the rejected volunteer It was 
acutely shameful to him that all these fine lads should 
be going off to death and wounds while the men of forty 
and over lay snug at home. How stupid it was to fix 
things like that! Here were the fathers, who had done 
their work, shot their bolts, returned some value for the 
costs of their education, unable to get training, unable to 
be of any service, shamefully safe, doing A pril-fool work as 
special constables ; while their young innocents, untried, 
all their gathering possibilities of ‘service unbroached, 
went down into the deadly trenches The war 
would leave the world a world of cripples and old men 
and children wpe" 

He felt himself as a cowardly brute, fat, wheezy, 
pry nal gr sheltering behind this dear one branch 

He writhed with impotent humiliation 

How stupidly the world is managed 

He began to fret and rage. He could not lie in 
peace in his bed ; he got up and prowled about his room 
blundering against chairs and tables in the dark 

We were too stupid to do the most obvious 
5 We were sending all these boys into hardship 
and pitiless danger; we were sending them ill-equipped, 
insufficiently supported, we were sending our children 
through the fires to Moloch, because essentially we 
English were a world of indolent, pampered, sham, good 
humored, old and middle-aged men. (So he distributed 


nes 


things 





the intolerable load of self-accusation.) Why was he 
doing nothing to change things, to get them better? What 
was the good of an assumed modesty, an effort at tolerance 
for and confidence in these boozy old lawyers, these 
ranting platform men, these stiff-witted officers and hide- 
bound officials? They were butchering the youth of 
England. Old men sat out of danger contriving death 
for the lads in the trenches. That was the reality of the 
thing. “My son!’’ he cried sharply in the darkness. 
His sense of our national deficiencies became torment- 
ingly, fantastically acute. It was as if all his cherished 
delusions had fallen from the scheme of things. : 
What was the good of making believe that up there they 
were planning some great counter-stroke that would end 
in victory? It was as plain as daylight that they had 
neither the power of imagination nor the collective in- 
telligence even to conceive of a counter-stroke. Any 
dull mass may resist, but only imagination can strike. 
Imagination! To the end we should not strike. We 
might strike through the air. We might strike across 
the sea. We might strike hard at Gallipoli instead of 
dribbling inadequate armies thither as our fathers 
dribbled men at the Redan... But the old men 
would sit at their tables, replete and sleepy, and shake 
their cunning old heads. The Press would chatter and 
make odd ambiguous sounds like a shipload of monkeys 
inastorm. The political harridans would get the wrong 
men appointed, would attack every possible leader with 
scandal and abuse and falsehood. . 

The spirit and honor and drama had gone out of 
this war. 

Our only hope now was exhaustion. Our only 
strategy was to barter blood for blood—trusting that our 
tank would prove the deeper... . 

While into this tank stepped Hugh, young and 
smiling... . 

The war became a nightmare vision. 


§ 8. 


© 


In the morning Mr. Britling’s face was white from 
his overnight brain storm, and Hugh’s was fresh from 
wholesome sleep. They walked about the lawn, and Mr. 
sritling talked hopefully of the general outlook until it 
was time for them to start to the station. 

The little old station-master grasped the situation 
at once, and presided over their last hand-clasp. 

“ Good luck, Hugh! ”’ cried Mr. Britling. 

“Good luck! ’’ cried the little old station-master. 

“It’s not easy a-parting,’’ he said to Mr. Britling 
as the train slipped down the line. “There’s been many 
a parting hea’ since this here old war began. Many. 
And some as won’t come back again.’’ 


g 9 


For some days Mr. Britling could think of nothing but 
Hugh, and always with a dull pain at his heart. He 
felt as he had felt long ago while he had waited down 
stairs and Hugh upstairs had been under the knife of a 
surgeon. But this time the operation went on and still 
went At the worst his boy had but one chance in 
five of death or serious injury, but for a time he could 
think of nothing but that one chance. He felt it press 
ing upon his mind, pressing him down — 

Hugh wrote more frequently than his father had 
dared to hope, pencilled letters for the most part. They 
were divided pretty fairly between two main topics; the 
first was the interest of the art of war, the second the 
reaction against warfare. ‘‘ After one has got over the 
and when one’s mind has just 
accepted and forgotten (as it does) the horrors and waste 
of it all, then I begin to perceive that war is absolutely 
the best game in the world. That is the real strength 
of war, I submit Not a# you put it in that early 
varnphlet of yours: ambition, cruelty, and all those 

Those things give an excuse for war, they rush 
timid and base people into war, but the essential matter 
is the hold of the thing itself upon active imagination. 
It’s such a big game 


on. 


emotion of it,’’ he wrote, “ 
] 
things 


Instead of being fenced into a 
field and tied down to one set of tools as you are in almost 
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every other game, you have all the world to play with, 
and you may use whatever you can use. You can use 
every scrap of imagination and invention that is in you. 
And it’s wonderful. . . . But real soldiers aren’t 
cruel. And war isn’t cruel in its essence. Only in its 
consequences. Over here one gets hold of scraps of talk 
that light up things. Most of the barbarities were done 
—it is quite clear—by an excited civilian sort of men, 
men in a kind of inflamed state. The great part of the 
German army in the early stage of the war was really an 
army of demented civilians. Trained civilians, no doubt, 
_ civilians in soul. They were nice, orderly, clean, 
law-abiding men, suddenly torn up by the roots and flung 
into quite “shocking conditions. They felt they were 
rushing at death, and that decency wasatanend. They 
thought every Belgian had a gun behind the hedge and 
a knife in his trouser leg. They saw villages burning, 
and dead people, and men smashed to bits. They lived 
in a kind of nightmare. They didn’t know what they 
were doing. They did horrible things just as one does 
them sometimes in dreams. . . 

He flung out his conclusion with just his mother’s 
leaping consecutiveness. “ Conscript soldiers are the 
ruinofwar. . . . Half the Germans and a lot of the 
French ought never to have been brought within ten 
miles of a battlefield. 

“ What makes all this so plain are the diaries the 
French and English have been finding on the dead. You 
know at the early state of the war every German soldier 
was expected to keep a diary. He was ‘ordered to do it. 
The idea was to keep him interested in the war. Con- 
sequently, from the dead and wounded our people have 
got thousands. It helps one to realize that the 
Germans aren’t really soldiers at all. Not as our men 
are. They are obedient, law-abiding, intelligent people, 
who have been shoved into this. They have to see the 
war as something romantic and melodramatic, or as some- 
thing moral, or as tragic fate. They have to bellow songs 
about ‘ Deutschland’ or drag in ‘Gott.’ They don’t 
take to the game as our men take to the game. 

“T confess I’m taking to the game. I wish at times 
I had gone into the O.T.C. with Teddy, and got a better 
hold of it. I was too high-browed about this war busi- 
ness. I dream now of getting acommission. . . . 

“That diary-hunting strategy is just the sort of 
thing that makes this war intellectually fascinating. 
Everything is being thought out and then tried over that 
can possibly make victory. The Germans go in for 
psychology much more than we do, just as they go in for 
war more than we do, but they don’t seem to be really 
clever about it. So they set out to make all their men 
understand the war, while our chaps are singing 
‘Tipperary.’ But what the men put down aren’t the 
beautiful things they ought to put down; most of them 
shove down lists of their meals, some of the diaries are all 
just lists of things eaten, and a lot of them have written 
the most damning stuff about outrages and looting, 
which the French are translating and publishing. The 
Germans would give anything now to get back these silly 
diaries. And now they have made an order that no one 
shall go into battle with any written papers at all. 

Our people got so keen on documenting and the value of 
chance writings that one of the principal things to do 
after a German attack had failed had been to hook in the 
documentary dead, and find out what they had on them. 
It’s a curious sport, this body-fishing You 
have a sort of triple hook on a rope, and you throw it 
and drag. They dothe same. The other day one body 
near Ilooghe was hooked by both sides, and they had a 
tug-of-war. With a sharpshooter or so cutting in when- 
ever our men got too excited. Several men were hit 
The Trish—it was an Irish regiment—-got him—or at 
least the y got the better part of him 
‘Now that I am a sergeant, Park te ks. to me again 
about all these things, and we have a first lieutenant too 
keen to resist such technical details. They are 
purely technical details You must take them 
as that. One does not think of the dead body as 
a man recently deceased, who had perhaps a wife and 
business connections and a weakness for oysters or pale 
brandy. Or as something that laughed and cried and 
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didn’t like getting hurt. That would spoil everything. 
One thinks of him merely as a uniform with marks upon 
it that will tell us what kind of stuff we have against us, 
and possibly with papers that will give us a hint of how 
far he and his lot are getting sick of the whole affair. . . . 

“ There’s a kind of hardening not only of the body 
but of the mind through all this life out here. One is 
living on a different level. You know—just before I 
came away—you talked of Dower House—and—and out- 
side. This isoutside. It’s different. Our men here are 
kind enough still to little things—kittens or birds or 
flowers. Behind the front, for example, everywhere 
there are Tommy gardens. Some are quite bright little 
patches. But it’s s just nonsense to suppose we are tender 
to the wounded up here—and, putting it plainly, there 
‘isn’t a scrap of pity left for the enemy. Not a scrap. 
Not a trace of such feeling. They were tender about the 
wounded in the early days—men tell me—and reverent 
about the dead. It’s all gone now. There have been 
atrocities, gas, unforgetable things. Everything is 
harder. Our people are inclined now to laugh at a man 
who gets hit, and to be annoyed at a man with a trouble- 
some wound. The other day, they say, there was a big 
dead German outside the Essex trenches. He became a 
nuisance, and he was dragged in and taken behind the 
line and buried. After he was buried, a kindly soul was 
putting a board over him with ‘Somebody’s Fritz’ on 
it, when a shell burst close by. It blew the man with 
the board a dozen yards and wounded him, and it restored 
Fritz to the open air. He was lifted clean out. He flew 
head over heels like a windmill. This was regarded as 
a tremendous joke against the men who had been at the 
pains of burying him. For a time nobody else would 
touch Fritz, who was now some yards behind his original 
grave. Then as he got worse and worse he was buried 
again by some devoted sanitarians, and this time the 
inscription was ‘Somebody’s Fritz. R.I.P.’ And as 
luck would have it, he was spun up again—in pieces. 
The trench howled with laughter and cries of ‘ Good old 
Fritz!’ ‘This isn’t the Resurrection, Fritz.’ 

‘ Another thing that appeals to the sunny humor of 
the trenches as a really delicious practical joke is the 
trick of the fuses. We have two kinds of fuse, a slow- 
burning fuse such as is used for hand-grenades and such- 
like things, a sort of yard-a-minute fuse, and a rapid 
fuse that goes a hundred yards a second—for firing mines 
and so on. The latter is carefully distinguished from 
the former by a conspicuous red thread. Also, as you 
know, it is the habit of the enemy and ourselves when 
the trenches are near enough, to enliven each other by 
the casting of homely but effective hand-grenades made 
out of tins. When a grenade drops in a British trench 
somebody seizes it instantly and throws it back To 
hoist the German with his own petard is particularly 
sweet to the British mind. When a grenade drops into 
a German trench everybody runs. (At least that is what 
1 am told happens by the men from our trenches ; though 
possibly each side has its exceptions). If the bomb 
explodes, it explodes If it doesn’t, Hans and Fritz 
presently come creeping back to see what has happened. 
Sometimes the fuse hasn’t caught properly, it has been 
thrown by a nervous man; or it hasn’t burnt prope rly 
Then Hans or Fritz puts in a new fuse and sends it back 
with loving care. To hoist the Briton with his own 
petard is particularly sweet to the German mind 
But here it is that military genius comes in. Some 
gifted spirit on our side procured (probably by larceny) 
a length of mine fuse, the rapid sort, and spent a 
laborious day removing the red thread and making it 


into the likeness of its slow brother Then bits of it 
were attached to tin-bombs and shied——-unlit of course 

into the German trenches. A long but happy pause 
followed { can see the chaps holding themselves in 


tlans and Fritz were understood to be creeping back, to 
be examining the unlit fuse, to be applying a light 
thereto, in order to restore it to its maker after their 
custom 

‘ A loud bang in the German trenches indicated the 
moment of lighting, and the exit of Hans and Fritz to 
worlds less humorous 


Che genius in the British trenches went on with 
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the preparation of the next surprise bomb—against the 
arrival of Kurt and Karl. . 

“ Hans, Fritz, Kurt, Karl, Michael, and Wilhelm ; 
it went for quite a long time before they grew 
suspicious. . 

“You once wrote that all fighting ought to be done 
nowadays by metal soldiers. I perceive, my dear Daddy, 
that all real fighting is. : 


§ 10. 


Not all Hugh’s letters were concerned with these 
grim technicalities. It was not always that news and 
gossip came along; it was rare that a young man with 
a commission would condescend to talk shop to two young 
men without one; there were few newspapers and fewer 
maps, and even in France and within sound of guns, 
Hugh could presently find warfare almost as much a bore 
as it had been at times in England. But his criticism 
of military methods died away. “Things are done 
better out here,’’ he remarked, and “ We’re nearer 
reality here. I begin to respect my Captain; who is 
developing asense of locality. Happily for our prospects. m 
And in another place he speculated in an oddly 
characteristic manner whether he was getting used to the 
army way, whether he was beginning to see the sense of 
the army way, or whether it really was that the army 
way braced up nearer and nearer to efficiency as it got 
nearer to the enemy. “ And here one hasn’t the haunting 
feeling that war is after all an hallucination. It’s 
already common sense and the business of life. . 

“In England I always had a sneaking idea that I 
had ‘ dressed up’ in my uniform. 

“T never dreamt before I came here how much war 
is a business of waiting about and going through duties 
and exercises that were only too obviously a means of 
preventing our discovering just how much waiting about 
we were doing. I suppose there is no great harm in 
describing the place I am in here; it’s a kind of scenery 
that is somehow all of a piece with the life we lead day 
by day. It is a village that has been only partly 
smashed up; it has never been fought through, indeed 
the Germans were never within two miles of it, but it 
was shelled intermittently for months before we made 
our advance. Almost all the houses are still standing, 
but there is not a window left with a square foot of glass 
in the place. One or two houses have been burnt out, 
and one or two are just as though they had been kicked 
to pieces by a lunatic giant. We sleep in batches of 
four or five on the floors of the rooms; there are very 
few inhabitants about, but the village inn still goes on. 
It has one poor weary billiard-table, very small, with 
very big balls, and the cues are without tips; it is The 
Amusement of the place. Ortheris does miracles at it. 
When he leaves the Army he says he’s going to be a 
marker, ‘a b——-y marker.’ The countryvabout is flat 
—featureless—desolate. How I long for hills, even for 
Essex mud hills. Then the road runs on towards the 
front, a brick road frightfuly worn, lined with poplars. 
Just at the end of the village mechanical transport ends 
and there is a kind of depét from which all the stuff goes 
up by mules or men or bicycles to the trenches. It is 
the only movement in the place, and I have spent hours 
watching men shift grub or ammunition, or lending them 
a hand. All day one hears guns, a kind of thud at the 
stomach, and now and then one sees an aeroplane, very 
high and small. Just beyond this point there is a group 
of poplars which have been punished by a German shell. 
They are broken off and splintered in the most astonish- 
ing way ; all split and ravelled out like the end of a cane 
that has been broken and twisted to gets the ends apart. 
The choice of one’s leisure is to watch the A.S.C. or play 
football, twenty a side, or sit about indoors, or stand in 
the doorw ay, or walk down to the Estaminet and wait, 
five or six deep, for the billiard-table. Ultimately one 
sits. And so you get these unconscionable letters.’’ 

“ Unconscionable! ”’ said Mr. Britling. “Of course 
—he will grow out of that sort of thing. 

“ And he’ll write some day, sure enough 
write.’”’ 

He went on reading the letter. 
“We read, of course. But there never could be a 


He’ll 








library here big enough to keep us going. We can do 
with all sorts of books, but I don’t think the ordinary 
sensational novel is quite the catch it was for a lot of 
them in peace time. Some break towards serious reading 
in the oddest fashion. Old Park, for example, says he 
wants books you can chew ; he is reading a cheap edition 
of ‘ The Origin of Species.’ He used to regard Florence 
Warden and William le Queux as the supreme delights of 
print. I wish you could send him Metchnikoff’s ‘ Nature 
of Man’ or Pearson’s ‘ Ethics of Freethought.’ I feel 
I am building up his tender mind. Not for me, though, 


Daddy. Nothing of that sort for me. These things 
take people differently. What I want here is literary 
opium. I want something about fauns and nymphs in 


broad low glades. I would like to read Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queen.’ I don’t think I have read it, and yet I have 
@ very distinct impression of knights and dragons and 
sorcerers and wicked magic ladies moving through a sort 
of Pre-Raphaelite tapestry scenery—only with a light on 
them. I could do with some Hewlett of the ‘ Forest 
Lovers’ kind. Or with Joseph Conrad in his Kew Palm- 
house mood. And there is a book—I once looked into it 
at a man’s rooms in London—I don’t know the title, but 
it was by Richard Garnett, and it was all about gods 
who were in reduced circumstances, but amidst sunny 
picturesque scenery. Scenery without steel or poles or 
wire. A thing after the manner of Heine’s ‘ Florentine 
Nights.’ Any book about Greek gods would be welcome, 
anything about temples of ivory-colored stone and purple 
seas, red caps, chests of jewels, and lizards in the sun. 
I wish there was another ‘ Thais.’ The men here are 
getting a kind of newspaper sheet of literature scraps 
called ‘The Times’ Broadsheets. Snippets, but mostly 
from good stuff. They’re small enough to stir the 
appetite, but not to satisfy it. Rather an irritant—and 
one wants no irritant. I used to imagine read- 
ing was meant to be a stimulant. Out here it has to be 
an : anodyne. ‘ 

' “ Have you heard of a book called ‘Tom Cringle’s 
Log’? 

f War is an exciting game—that I never wanted to 
play. It excites once in a couple of months. And the 
rest of it is dirt and muddle and boredom, and smashed 
houses and spoilt roads and muddy scenery and bore- 
dom, and the lumbering along of supplies and the 
lumbering back of the wounded and weary—and bore- 
dom, and continual vague guessing of how it will end, 
and boredom and boredom and boredom, and thinking 
of the work you were going to do and the travel you were 
going to have, and the waste of life and the waste of 
days and boredom, and splintered poplars and stink— 
everywhere stink and dirt and boredom. And 
all because these accursed Prussians were too stupid to 
understand what a boredom they were getting ready 
when they pranced and stuck their chests out and earn’d 
*the praises of Mr. Thomas Carlyle. Gott strafe 
Deutschland. . So send me some books, books of 
dreams, books about China and the willow-pattern plate, 
and the golden age and fairyland. And send them soon 
and address them very carefully. . . .”’ 


§ 11. 


Teddy’s misadventure happened while figs were still 
ripening on Mr. Britling’s big tree. It was Cissie 
brought the news to Mr. Britling. She came up to the 
Dower House with a white, scared face. 

“I’ve come up for the letters,’’ she said. “ There’s 
bad news of Teddy, and Letty’s rather in a state.’’ 

“He’s not——-?’’ Mr. Britling left the word 
unsaid. 

“ He’s wounded and missing,’”’ said Cissie. 

“ A prisoner! ’’ said Mr. Britling. 

“ And wounded. How, we don’t know.’ 

She added: “ Letty has gone to telegraph.” 

“ Telegraph to whom?’’ 

“To the War Office, to know what sort of wound 
he has. They tell nothing. It’s disgraceful.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t say severely? ”’ 


“Tt says just nothing. Wounded and missing ! 


Surely they ought to give us particulars.’’ 
Mr. Britling thought. 


His first thought was that 
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now news might come at any time that Hugh was 
wounded and missing. Then he set himself to persuade 
Cissie that the absence of ‘‘ seriously ’’ meant that Teddy 
was only quite bearably wounded, and that if he was 
also ‘‘ missing ’’’ it might be difficult for the War Office 
to ascertain at once just exactly what she wanted to 
know. But Cissie said merely that ‘‘ Letty was in an 
awful state,’’ and after Mr. Britling had given her a few 
instructions for his typing, he went down to the cottage 
to repeat these mitigatory considerations to Letty. He 
found her much whiter than her sister, and in a state of 
cold indignation with the War Office. It was clear she 
thought that organization ought to have taken better 
care of Teddy. She had a curious effect of feeling that 
something was being kept back from her. It was 
manifest too that she was disposed to regard Mr. Britling 
as biassed in favor of the authorities. 

‘* At any rate,’’ she said, ‘‘ they could have answered 
my telegram promptly. I sent it at eight. Two hours 
of scornful silence.’’ 

This fierce, strained, unjust Letty was a new aspect 
to Mr. Britling. Her treatment of his proffered consola- 
tions made him feel slightly henpecked. 

“And just fancy!’’ she said. ‘‘ They have no 
means of knowing if he has arrived safely on the German 
side. How can they know he is a prisoner without 
knowing that? ”’ 

‘* But the word is ‘ missing.’ ”’ 

‘That means a prisoner,’’ said Letty uncivilly. .. . 


§ 12. 


Mr. Britling returned to the Dower House perplexed 
and profoundly disturbed. This event had wiped off at 
one sweep all the protective scab of habituation that had 
gathered over the wound of Hugh’s departure. He was 
back face to face with the one evil chance in five. - 4 

In the hall there was lying a letter from Hugh that 
had come by the second post. It was a relief even to 
see it. 2 

Hugh had had his first spell in the trenches. 

Before his departure he had promised his half- 
brothers a long and circumstantial account of what the 
trenches were really like. Here he redeemed his promise. 
He had evidently written with the idea that the letter 
would be handed over to them. 

‘Tell the bruddykinses I’m glad they’re going to 
Brimsmead School. Later on, I suppose, they will go 
on to Stateminster. I suppose that you don’t care to 
send them so far in these troubled times. . . . 

‘‘ And now about those trenches—as I promised. 
The great thing to grasp is that they are narrow. They 
are a sort of negative wall. They are more like giant 
cracks in the ground than anything else. . . . But 
perhaps I had better begin by telling how we got there. 
We started about one in the morning ladened up with 
everything you can possibly imagine on a soldier, and 
in addition I had a kettle—filled with water—most of 
the chaps had bundles of firewood, and some had extra 
bread. We marched out of our quarters along the road 
for a mile or more, and then we took the fields, and 
presently came to a crest and dropped into a sort of maze 
of zigzag trenches going up to the front trench. These 
trenches, you know, are much deeper than one’s height ; 
you don’t see anything. It’s like walking along a mud- 
walled passage. You just trudge along them in single 
file. Every now and then someone stumbles into a soak- 
away for rainwater or swears at a soft place, or somebody 
blunders into the man in front of him. This seems to go 
on for hours and hours. It certainly went on for an 
hour ; so I suppose we did two or three miles of it. At 
one place we crossed a dip in the ground and a ditch, 
and the trench was built up with sandbags up to the 
ditch and there was a plank. Overhead there were stars, 
and now and then a sort of blaze thing they send up lit 
up the edges of the trench and gave one a glimpse of a 
treetop or a factory roof far away. Then for a time it 
was more difficult to go on because you were blinded. 
Suddenly just when you were believing that this sort of 
trudge was going on for ever, we were in the support 
trenches behind the firing line, and found the men we 
were relieving ready to come back. 

(To be continued.) 
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Petters to the Editor. 


SOME VIEWS OF SETTLEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The author of the first article in your symposium 
is surely unduly pessimistic in doubting the possibility of 
establishing an international guarantee of peace, with a 
general reduction of armaments, as the immediate outcome 
of the war. 

War-weariness probably never has been so profound and 
general in the world’s history as it will be when this dismal 
tale of slaughter and outrage draws to its close, and it is in 
such an atmosphere that peace has its best hope of final 
triumph. 

But to secure permanent peace the effective destruction 
of the military power of Germany is essential. Doubtless the 
German people now desire peace whole-heartedly, and it is 
quite probable that the power of Junkerdom will in any case 
perish in the catastrophe ; but experience has shown us how 
little the wishes and interests of a nation may count for 
when it is in the grip of an absolutely unscrupulous military 
camarilla, and in this matter civilized Europe is not prepared 
to accept even a remote risk. 

Germany should be disarmed—to the disbanding of the 
last battalion, the surrender of the last warship. Not one 
mark of military expenditure should be permitted pending 
the payment of the indemnities, and instead the German 
people should be offered an international guarantee of 
security, subject only to the due payment of the agreed 
instalments. 

As a further object-lesson to such as may in future be 
tempted to finance an aggressive war, and as the only means 
of securing anything like adequate reparation, not a mark 
should be permitted to be spent on the service of the German 
War Loans until the indemnities are paid in full. 

All ships illegally sunk, whether belonging to belli- 
gerents or neutrals, should be replaced by an equal tonnage 
of the enemy’s own shipping. 

These provisions may seem novel and drastic, but they 
are strictly equitable, would leave no lasting sense of injury, 
and would cure Prussian Chauvinism more rapidly and 
thoroughly than any other expedient. Let the German 
people but know for ten years what it is to be free from 
the burden of national conscription and autumn manceuvres, 
yet secure from aggression, and they will never willingly 
return to it, whilst by this policy the crazy proposals for 
“trade war” to follow a nominal peace, the forcible dis- 
memberment of the German Empire, or the annexation of 
genuinely German territory, such as Aachen, would be 
rendered palpably superfluous, and the way cleared for the 
agreed reduction of armaments and the International Court. 

Your second article, “What Germany May Accept,” 
deserves respectful sympathy for its motive, but cannot be 
regarded as a serious practical contribution to the cause of 
peace in the world of to-day. 

For if anything in the future is certain it is that the 
Allied armies now pressing the Austro-German lines to 
breaking-point on every side will not stop short of the 
“speedy and decisive victory’’ which Sir Douglas Haig 
promises, and that even if this victory were delayed to 
another summer, nothing but the total exhaustion of the 
Allies would alter their grim resolve to crush Prussianism 
once for all, and exact due reparation for its countless 
crimes. This may be right or wrong, but assuredly any 
counsels which ignore it will be for the present, in the Prime 
Minister’s phrase, but as “the twittering of sparrows.” 
Yours, &c., 

OswaLp Earp 

The Church House, Melbourne, Derby. 

September 2nd, 1916. 


To the Editer of THE NATION 


Srr,—I do not desire to enter into a discussion of the 
details contained in the two articles on the Settlement in your 
The writer of the first article speaks for those who 

desire more especially the punishment of Germany; the 
second article represents the views of those who desire, first 
and foremost, a lasting settlement. 


last issue. 


I am inclined, therefore, 
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to take the second article more seriously than the first, as | dominion, we shall be, in spite of all protestations and 


being a more practical contribution towards the solution of 
the complex problems with which we shall be confronted. 

But I should like to emphasize a general principle which 
I think is of fundamental importance if anything like a new 
Europe and a new national attitude of mind are to emerge 
from this senseless orgy of violence. It is the repudiation of 
the right of conquest—the denial of the doctrine, not only 
that might is right, but that conquest of territory, by reason 
of superior armaments, gives the right of possession. I find 
many people are eloquent in their support of this principle 
so far as it concerns Germany, but they evade the issue, o 
pretend there are circumstances which entirely alter the case 
when the application of the principle is extended to the 
British Empire, or even to Russia. 

Now, this is a point that ought to be cleared up. I am 
not pretending that there must not be many alterations of 
frontier and redistribution of territory when the settlement 
comes. The literal status quo ante bellum would obviously 
leave many crucial questions unsolved, and would only lead 
to a recurrence of trouble. But the changes must be the 
result of negotiation, entered upon with a view to securing 
stability in Europe, and not the result of the enforcement of 
the argument, “we have conquered this territory at great 
sacrifice, therefore we must keep it.”’ 

What are the circumstances that prevent us from accept- 
ing the full application of the principle to ourselves? The 
writer of your first article expresses it thus: ‘‘ The German 
colonies have been largely conquered by the blood and 
sacrifice of the new nations, and the new nations are not 
likely to see that blood and sacrifice made in vain.’’ We are, 
in fact, to propound a new theory, that our colonies are 
‘‘ new nations,’’ over whom we have no control at all. I 
repudiate this idea altogether. The Dominions are part of 
the British Empire ; their gains and losses are our gains and 
losses. They are dependent on the Mother Country, they are 
part of a corporate body, and when the total conquest is 
summed up it will be British conquest. Some Dominions 
have been fortunate enough to gain territory by their own 
almost unaided efforts; others have rendered just as great 
service by their invaluable assistance to the Mother Country. 
But all gain is British gain, and must be handled as such 
in the concessions and aequisitions that will accompany a 
treaty of peace. To say that South-West Africa is a conquest 
for the Dominion of South Africa exclusively is as indefensible 
as to say the particular trenches captured by Canadian 
troops must be regarded as Canadian possessions. The 
British Empire at war is a united whole. The counsel and 
approval of the Dominions is required as much as their 
assistance, but there must be no premature claims to the 
spoils of war. German South-West Africa may become 
British. But it must not be because the Dominion of South 
Africa has taken it and we cannot ask them to give it up; 
but because such an adjustment of European possessions in 
Africa may have to be made in order to balance a readjust- 
ment of claims elsewhere in accordance with a wise diplomacy 
which aims at international reconciliation. 

Let us remember that our unpopularity as a nation is 
due to the incorrigible habit we have of giving utterance to 
high-sounding phrases as to our motives, and following them 
up by deeds which are in no way in accordance with our 
declarations. We entered the war with the sole object of 
standing up for small nationalities, and defending our ally 
and neighbor against attack, and we declared we had no 
aggressive intentions, nor desired further extension of our 
vast Empire. We entered the war as the disinterested 
champions of international justice ; and are we going to come 
out of it with West Africa, the Cameroons, East Africa, the 
Pacific Islands, and Mesopotamia, not to mention Egypt and 
Cyprus, painted red on the map? And are we to declare that, 
while we do not really want all this territory, we cannot 
contro] ‘‘ the new nations ’’ who are fighting with us? I hope 
every right-minded British citizen would blush with shame 
at the very idea of our adding eight hundred thousand to a 
million square miles of the world to our Empire, under the 
cloak of disinterested championship—of international justice. 

If the Settlement is approached in a spirit of reasonable 
accommodation and our disinterested motives are shown to 
be sincere, there will be some hope of European harmony 
being restored. But if the war is to be a demonstration of 
how British supremacy can be extended in a still wider world 





excuses, endorsing the very doctrines we condemn, and draw- 
ing upon ourselves the indignation of the civilized world.— 
Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR PONSONBY. 
House of Commons, August 31st, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Strn,—The Italians have a proverb recommending the 
gift of a golden bridge toa flying enemy. The writers of the 
two views would apparently hardly think it necessary for 
him to be made to fly; or, if they would give him that 
trouble, they would reinstate him as speedily as possible 
in his old position in the Council of the Nations and inter- 
national pursuits of exchange and mutual service. * 

America, it seems, is to be asked to step from her 
tranquil isolation to guarantee Germany’s good faith in a 
new League of Peace. 

Is there the least likelihood America will do anything of 
the kind? And; even if she would and could, is Germany 
to be given no conditions to fulfil and no term in which to 
prove that any promised change of policy and character 
will be made good ? 

Surely for the perpetrators of their many crimes, and not 
least the murder of Captain Fryatt, in default of a guarantee, 
both conditions and a term of time are indispensable for 
the future welfare of the world!—Yours, &c., 

EVELYN DracGe. 

Pickering Vicarage. 

[We have not identified ourselves with the articles in 
question, but we question whether Germany would consent 
to such proposals as the loss of Alsace-Lortaine, Prussian 
Poland, and her colonies without being first “ made to fly.” — 
Ep., Tue Nation. ] 

NNOCENT VICTIMS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—For some time all friends of Albania have been 
most anxious as to the fate of its unfortunate inhabitants. 
I have now just received the report of the American, Mr. 
Willard Howard, whose courage and energy have made him 
one of Albania’s best friends. He has succeeded in taking 
four shipments of food to the starving people. His report 
shows Albania to be in worse plight than any other of the 
war victims. ‘Since the beginning of the war, 150,000 
human beings have died of hunger in Albania,” and he 
believes, from his own investigation, “ that a half-million will 
die.”  “ Albania’s distress is due to the famine caused by 
the two successive years of crop failure due to the Balkan 
War and followed by the ravages of the European War.” 
Large areas were reduced to starvation by the Balkan wars of 
1912 and 1913. In some districts, as 1 myself know, persons 
were then dying of starvation at the rate of twenty per day. 
And when in August, 1914, I had to leave Avlona because 
it was impossible to get money owing to the closing of the 
bank, I left 50,000 persons, the burnt-out victims of the 
Greeks, starving on the coast. 

Then, as Mr. Howard says, “The Serbians, on their 
retreat through Albania, swept a wide area of the land bare 
of all food.” Invaded in turn by Montenegro, Serbia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Austria, in all this terrible war there 
is no district that has suffered a worse martyrdom than 
Albania. The address of ‘the Albanian Relief Fund in 
America is, 70, Fifth Avenue, New York. The treasurer is the 
Rev. Frederick Lynch. Mr. Howard is trying to make ready 
a fifth shipment of provisions for Albania.—Yours, &c., 

M. Epita Duruam. 

September 6th, 1916. 


WAR, YOUTH, AND DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your article of September 2nd on the above 
subject, after speaking of the lowly origin of many of 
Napoleon’s marshals, you say two things are conjectural, 
viz., (1) whether such potential leaders exist to-day in the 
humbler ranks of our new armies, and (2) whether but 
for the French Revolution such leaders would have been 
found in past time. It is strange that you should have 
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forgotten that under revolutionary conditions in England | 
the New Model Army of the Long Parliament and of 
Cromwell was led by officers as remarkable as those of 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France, and of origin at least 
as obscure. Buckle gives a list of them, and, long as it 
is, the list is by no means complete. Major-General 
Harrison was the son of a farmer and butcher, Major- 
General Skippon rose from the ranks, Major-General Wholly 
had been a draper’s afiprentice, Colonel Deane (afterwards 
the famous admiral) was once a tradesman’s servant, and 
Colonel Jones was once a gentleman’s servant. Colonel 
Barkstead and Colonel Tichborne, who were successively 
Lieutenants of the Tower of London, had been respectively 
in early life a pedlar and a linen-draper. Colonel Harvey, 
Colonel Rowe, and Colonel Venu had all been silk-mercers, 
Colonel Goffe an apprentice to a drysalter, Colonel Okey 
stoker in an Islington brewery, Colonel Hewson a cobbler, 
Colonel Horton a gentleman’s servant, Colonel Berry a wood- 
monger, Colonel Cooper a haberdasher, Colonel Fox a tinker, 
Major Solway (a member of the Council of State) a grocer’s 
apprentice. Joyce (who carried off the King from Holmby 
House) had been a tailor, and Pride, who purged the Parlia- 
ment, a drayman. Nor was it in the Army alone that 
unknown men achieved such great positions. Not a few 
of the most distinguished officials in the civil and diplomatic 
service had risen in like manner. Buckle observes: ‘There 
never has been a period in the history of England in which 
so many men of natural ability were employed in the public 
service as during the Commonwealth.”’ It would seem that 
the history of England and of France in its two greatest 
periods warrants the conclusion that if the way were always 
open to merit and to genius, merit, and even genius, would 
always be found.—Yours, &c., 
A. M. PERKINS. 
Midhurst. September 5th, 1916. 


THE TREATMENT OF CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srir,— 

“T have tried to wire but failed. The treatment here 
is vile. I have been held down while my hair has been torn 
off, and I have suffered much other physical abuse. I can- 
not hold this much longer without outside aid. They refuse 
to let me object, and I am forced to obey. . . . 

“ | have suffered hell to-day—to-day! Relays of men have 
me, one on each arm and one at my back, putting me 
through all the gymnastics and drills. They kicked my 
ankles, dragged me on the floor, and continued for two 
hours in Birkenhead Park before the public. Finally, I 
had to give in and drill. 

“T was so low after three days’ guard room and no 
sleep for fleas. They knocked me out after a fit of 
exhaustion, and was allowed a quarter of an hour, and then 
three N.C.O.s took me in hand.. I was thrown into a pool 
over the water-jump. I have done all possible, but they say 
they intend that I shall go to France at all costs.’ 

Where did this happen? In Prussia? In Russia? No! 
In England. When did it happen? Three centuries ago? 
One? No! In August, 1916. To whom did it happen? To 
a criminal? To a traitor? No! To a man whom con- 
science forbids, as it forbade the primitive Christians, to 
take any part in war. On what occasion did it happen? On 
the occasion of a war to destroy militarism and to establish 
liberty.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dickrnson. 
September 5th, 1916. 


THE.INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF COAL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The Government has been much criticized for per- 
mitting an increase of 2s. 6d. in the price of coal, but I 
think those criticisms would not have been,made by any 
person acquainted with the facts. 

A large part of the coal, especially in South Wales and 
in the Northern Counties, is sold by ship, and there is no 
limitation on the price of coal that is exported. 

The rate of wages paid to the colliers is regulated by 
the average price obtained for the coal; therefore those 
collieries which export little or no coal are in the unfortu- 
nate position of having to pay high wages whilst the price 
at which they are allowed to sell is limited. 





The price of mining timber is now four times as much as 
before the war, and in some mines before the war the cost of 
pit timber amounted to 9d. a ton, therefore at such mines 
the increased costs due to pit timber alone are 2s. 3d. a ton. 

The price of iron is double what it was before the war. 
All machinery and stores generally if not double, are 
greatly enhanced in price. Therefore to keep down the price 
by law was simply to ruin those colliery owners which 
could not take advantage of the high price ot coal for 
export.—Yours, &c., 

CoLLIERY MANAGER. 

September 4th, 1916. 


NERVE-SHAKEN SOLDIERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The time has now come when an entirely new 
departure can be made, and ought to be made, by the 
Statutory Committee. Numbers of these transitorily nerve- 
shaken soldiers have been discharged from the Army to their 
homes. These men, on their return to civilian life, are 
again in possession of civilian rghts, and are protected by 
the safeguardng provisions of the Lunacy Act, which do not 
permit a free man to be placed under lunacy detention and 
deprived of liberty unless his case has been legally inves- 
tigated according to the prescribed procedure of certifica- 
tion. Yet, strangely enough, a proposal has been made to 
this committee that discharged soldiers who have not entirely 
recovered their nerve, but who could not legally be certified, 
should be handed back again to military detention, and thus, 
in a roundabout way, retransferred (not perhaps to an actual 
asylum, but) to lunacy control, which will hold them in so 
tight a grip that it will be exceedingly difficult to free them. 

Is this the right way to reward brave soldiers who have 
been injured in fighting on our behalf? Should we not, on 
the other hand, do our utmost to preserve them from any 
detriment of this kind, either present or prospective? The 
methods of those doctors and officials who are accustomed 
to deal with lunatics are not such as to inspire hope and 
comfort, to divert the mind from gloom, and to brace the 
nerve. They are, on the contrary, calculated to inspire 
apprehension and depression, and by their very nature to 
retard recovery as well as by the stigma thereto attached, 
to jeopardize the chance of employment in the future. This 
is to add injury to insult, and is a practice which will not 
receive the approval of the nation. How much better, even 
from an economic point of view, to institute cheerful con- 
valescent homes, where these discharged and temporarily 
disabled soldiers can go voluntarily for what medical care 
they need, and find employment which shall link them with 
their former life as self-supporting citizens, instead of 
placing them on a downward grade to become eventually 
a burden on the rates.—Yours, &c., 

Frat Justitia. 

September 6th, 1916. 


THE CASE OF MR. GILBERT CANNAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—My present position under the Military Service 
Act throws, I think, some light upon its administration. I 
am a Conscientious Objector, so found by a tribunal which 
declared that it had no power to grant absolute exemption. 
I am exempted from combatant service only, and from 
military service on condition that within a month I procure 
work of national importance. The tribunal refuses to accept 
my work as an imaginative writer as such, and upon inquiry 
I find that work on the land is regarded as of more 
importance, though in my case it is demonstrably of less 
value to the nation. Putting aside for the moment the 
relative values of ideas and turnips, I can, by fulfilling my 
contracts with American publishers, add at least three times 
as much to the nation’s wealth as I could by my fumbling 
and inexpert efforts in the fields or the hedgerows. I cannot, 
therefore, comply with the tribunal’s conditions without 
inflicting a definite money loss on the country. 

Now I am perfectly willing to assist the country in a 
civilian capacity in order to maintain the standard of life. 
I can best do this by the work for which I have laboriously 
and without regard for profit trained myself, but, as the 
L.G.B. regulations were not framed with any regard for the 
intellectual life of the country, that work is not acceptable 
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to the authorities, and I must find time for it as best I can, 
and yield to any reasonable claim they make upon me. 

So far we are agreed. Having certain convictions which 
I can no more alter than I can the nose on my face, I am 
given a legal status outside the ordinary operations of the 
Act, but it seems to be the intention of the authorities that 
this status shall destroy my ordinary civilian status, and 
with that principle I cannot comply, for it seems to me 
vicious and injurious to the life of the country. I am not 
concerned for my own personal comfort or safety, but I am 
concerned for the spiritual life of the country, eager for its 
future welfare, most deeply moved by its present tragic con- 
dition, which makes every day one of acute suffering. The 
conventions, the icy gaiety, the hypnotic phrases, the 
affectation of cynicism, which for most men seem to make 
the situation tolerable, are useless to me. I believe that 
only the mind and the will can find an issue from this 
general degradation, and that young men also must con- 
tribute thought and imagination if life is to be made sweet 
again. I believe that a certain spiritual impulse that is 
needed can only come from the young men. It is crushed 
in those who fight with their bodies by military. discipline. 
It should not be crushed in those who fight ceaselessly with 
their minds by the misapplication of the Military Service 
Act. 

I am not concerned in the ordinary course with politics, 
but here is a vital issue in which the degradation of politics 
threatens those things which are immeasurably above them. 
There are certain enduring things in life which are not affected 
by the supremacy of this nation or that or by any crime, 
or by any vengeance for the crime, and it is from these things 
that human life must take its form and its quality. 
Politicians may not recognize them and rarely do so, but 
artists must and so, I think, must all men with a sense of 
vocation in what they do. 

This sense of vocation many thousands of men have 
found for the first time in taking up arms for this country. 
A few thousands have found it in resisting the attempt made 
to force them to take up arms against their convictions. 
Whatever form it takes, this sense is honorable and a 
wise Government would honor it as the only force which 
can win the moral victories without which victory on 
the battlefield will be utterly without meaning or potency.— 
Yours, &c., 


GILBERT CANNAN. 
The Mill House, Cholesbury, Tring. 
September 4th, 1916. 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your long and very ably-written review of my 
work, ‘The Empress Eugénie and Her Son,” you conclude 
by saying: “It would be interesting to know what 
documents are available, or ever will be available, for the 
true history of the Second Empire. No one has as yet dis- 
covered them.”’ 

I may be pardoned for remarking that my three volumes 
contain many such documents. Several notable critics in 
the British Empire and in the United States have admitted 
as much. I have striven to write impartially. You 
emphasize my “Indiscretions” chapter, which I now 
venture to cite as an example of my fair method of treating 
my subject. From the outset I claim to have set down 
everything that will be helpful to future historians of the 
Second Empire, who will find in my Trilogy a mass of infor- 
mation, conveniently grouped, such as is unobtainable 
elsewhere. Naturally, I cannot guarantee the accuracy of 
the statements of others. Those who come after me must 
sift the material which I have provided, and exercise their 
own judgment. 

Many reviewers insist upon describing my work as a 
“biography ” ; in reality, as I have frequently stated, I have 
merely undertaken in the more agreeable réle of a chroniqueur. 
Hence certain pleasantries concerning “ scrappiness,’”’ and 
dire complaints that I have not arranged my material chrono- 
logically. There will be a great display of chronological 
exactitude some day, but not by me. 
for biographies. 

But the Empress’s life since 1870 has been detailed by 
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me, in my successive volumes, in strictly chronological order. 
Yet a few reviewers took exception to that method ! 

The notice in THe Natron is abundantly satisfying, and 
cannot fail to make all who have attentively perused it desire 
to read the book. May I be allowed to add that, one of these 
days, an edition of the first of the three volumes will be issued 
in French by a leading Paris publishing firm, the “ rights” 
having been secured soon after its appearance? I am told 
that no other English work on this subject has been trans- 
lated into French.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp Lecce. 

September 5th, 1916. 
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THREE SONGS FROM HEINE. 
(Translated into Scottish dialect by Alexander Gray.) 


(WaRrUM SIND DENN DIE ROSEN 80 BLASS.) 


What maks the roses look sae pale? 
Tell me, my bonnie lass. 

What maks the violets, sweet and frail, 
Sae silent in the grass? 


What maks the bonnie laverock’s sang 
Sae mournfu’ far owerheid? 

What maks the lilac a’ nicht lang 
Sae fragrant o’ the deid? 


What maks the sunbeams as they fa’ 
As cheerless as the lave? 

What maks the warld as bleak and bla’ 
And eery as the grave? 


And what maks me sae seik and wae, 
I spier, my love, o’ thee? 

Tell me, my bonnie canty may, 
What gar’d you lichtlie me? 


(Serr viz LiespsTE WAR ENTFERNT.) 
Since my Aillie gaed awa 

I find I canna laugh ava. 

They come and deave me wi’ their chaff, 


But, wae is me, I canna laugh. 


Since I tint’ my lassie sweet, 
Naething noo can gar me greet. 

My hert is sair and like to brak, 

But, wae is me, the tears haud back. 


(Du wast DIAMANTEN UND PERLEN.) 
O, you’re braw wi’ your pearls and your diamonds, 
You’ve rowth o’ a’ thing, you may say, 
And there’s nane has got bonnier een, Kate: 
’Od, lassie, what mair wad you hae? 


I’ve written a hantle o’ verses, 
That'll live till the Judgment Day: 
And they’re a’ in praise 0’ your een, Kate: 


’Od, lassie, what mair wad you hae? 


Your een, sae blue and sae bonny, 
Have plagued me till I am fey. 

"Deed, I hardly think I can live, Kate: 
’Od, lassie, what mair wad you hae? 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation ”’ Orrice, THurspAY NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Europe in the Nineteenth Century: An Outline History.”’ 
By E. Lipson. (Black. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“A Diary of the Great War.’”’ By Samuel Pepys, Junior. 
(Lane. 5s. net.) 

“Forty Years at the Bar.’’ By J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C. 
(Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Restoration of Europe.’’ By Dr. Alfred H. Fried, and 
translated by L. S. Garnett. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Egotism in German Philosophy.’”’ By G. Santayana. (Dent. 
5s. net.) 

“The Origin and Meaning of Christianity.’’ By Gilbert T. 
Sadler. (C. W. Daniel. 5s. net.) 

““The American Crisis and the War.’’ By William Morton 
Fullerton. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“'Tragedies.’” By Arthur Symons. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 


* * * 


I was turning over the work of some young Oxford poets 
the other day, and observed on the heels of some of the 
title-pages a small collection of prefatory poems. I seemed 
to hear the ghosts of the past sounding a dim plaudite. For 
in the seventeenth century “ Panegyrical Verses” were an 
art in themselves. It would be a pleasant exercise to deal 
with the dedicatory poems from bud to fallen leaf, but I 
must contain myself and give only one example of it, and 
at its imperial zenith. For the salt of the “ Encomiastick ”’ 
is to be tasted in the ninety odd poems prefixed to “ Coryat’s 
Crudities, hastily gobbled up in five months’ travels, Newly 
digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe, in the county of 
Somerset (the author’s birthplace), and now dispersed to the 
nourishment of the travelling members of this kingdom”’ 
(1611). There is no other edition of this rare and whimsical 
book until the latter half of the eighteenth century (1776). 


* * * 


THE poems are written by many of the most famous 
wits, sages, and poets of the day—Donne, who has three to 
his “ Great Lunatick,’’ Ben Jonson, Sir John Harrington 
(no mean jester), Sir Dudley Digges (one of the motley four 
who wrote poems in the first Shakespeare folio), John 
Davies of Hereford, Campion, Bishop Corbet (himself 
a robustious traveller), Hugh Holland (another of the 
four pall-bearers), Inigo Jones, John Owen, the 
epigrammatist, Drayton, and Henry Peacham, the 
author of “The Complete Gentleman” (a book written 
on the precedent of Castiglione’s “The Courtier’’), 
under whose signature are reproduced the shoes 
upon which Coryat tramped Europe, entwined with a laurel 
wreath. Now, the point of this unique series of macaronic 
verses is twofold. Coryat, amateur buffoon as he was at 
James's Court and merchant of the most ingenious fopperies 
in style he could devise, has not only written a direct 
narrative of his experiences in France, Italy, and Germany 
in all good faith and sober interest (only varied by the 
freakish naiveté of interspersing gratuitous and ill-digested 
scraps of classical learning), but accepts these tributes of 
ridicule with the most elegant and formal seriousness. That 
might be part of the joke, but Coryat had an excellent 
conceit of his book, as, indeed, its lively and methodical 
observation well warranted. Our “ Odcombian Legstretcher ”’ 
was not unlike the clown, whose tragic ambition it was to be 
taken seriously. Except that, to his mind, he realized it. 


* n ” 


For instance, “ An Introduction tothe Ensuing Verses” 
remarks :—‘ But in that I exhibite such a great multitude of 
verses as no booke whatsoever printed in England these 
hundred years had the like written in praise thereof ; ascribe 
it not, I intreate thee, to any ambitious humour of me, as 
that I should crave to obtrude so many to the world in praise 
of my booke. For I can assure thee (the reader) I solicited 
not half those worthy wights for these verses that I now 
divulge. At last, when I saw the multitude of them 
to increase to so great a number, I resolved to put above a 
thousand of them into an Index Expurgatorius. Whereupon 
the Prince’s Highnesse (who hath most graciously deigned to 





be the Hyperaspist and Mecenas of my booke) understand- 
ing that I meant to suppresse so many, gave me a strict and 
expresse commandment to print all those verses which I 
had read to his Highnesse.” Which shows that that charm- 
ing figure, Prince Henry, was not only a generous patron of 
the arts, but a young man with a fruitful turn of humor. 
Then, right in the middle of the chorus of fantastic commen- 
dation, occurs :—‘ As for these titles that follow, bestowed 
upon me by this worthy gentleman, I would have thee know, 
reader, that I acknowledge myself utterly unworthy of them.” 
Follows a poem by Christopher Brooke in which Homer, 
Darius, Cesar, and Ulysses are parochial stay-at-homes 
beside the worshipful Peregrine of Odcombe, born “to be 
the delight of a world of noble’ wits, to be a shame to all 
authors, as the gout and quartan feaver have been to all 
Physitians.” Again, out of modesty, he “meant to have 
excluded a glorious title,’ which another of the pantomimers 
gave him. The title is “To the Darling of the Muses and 
Minion of the Graces—Mr. Thomas Coryate.”’ 


* * * 


For 150 pages, a pelting hail, a rack and scud of poems, 
alliterative anagrams, acrostics, ribaldry, and mock-heroic 
burlesque overwhelm the pious simplicity of poor Tom. Ben 
Jonson leads the ball with :—‘‘ Certain opening and drawing 
distiches, to be applied as mollifying Cataplasmes to the 
Tumors, Carnosities, and different Pimples, appearing in the 
Author’s Front, conflated of stiptick and glutinous vapours 
arising out of the crudities.’’ An “explication,” in short, of 
Hole’s engraved frontispiece. Laurence Whitaker :—‘ To 
the most peerless poetical prose-writer, the most transcendant, 
tramontane traveller, and the most single-soled, single- 
souled, and single-shirted observer, the Odcombian Gallo- 
belgicus.”” A French sonnet, composed in the style of 
Clément Marot, compares him to Pantagruel. Drake 
moralizes in Welsh, Peacham “in the Utopian tongue,” 
Donne in four lines of mingled Latin, Greek, and black-letter 
English, others in Gaelic, Italian, and Spanish. Another 
addresses his poem to “Topographicall, Typographicall 
Thomas,” and draws a parallel with Don Ulysses of Ithaca. 
John Hoskins (not, I am afraid, the miniaturist and uncle 
of Samuel Cooper) writes “ Encomologicall Antispasticks ” 
to “ the only true travelling Porcupen of England.” 


* + * 


Grorce SypENHAM has a dedication “ upon the cloying 
crudities chewed up in the brains of the Author and cast up in 
the Presse of the printer, by the sole travell and proper charge 
(Coryate himself paid for his book) of Cordate Coryate, my 
conceited countryman and neighbor.’’ Campion in Latin :- 
‘In Peregrantissimi, Itinerosissimi, Montiscandentis- 
simique, peditis Thome Coryati Encomiasticon.” 
William Fenton, the translator of Bandello and Guicciardini, 
in a language only known to himself. William Baker :— 
“The anatomie, dissection, or cutting-up of that great 
quack-salver of words, Mr. Thomas Coryate, our British 
Mercurie.”” And another “upon this unmatched worke, 
the true hieroglyphicke of that observative and 
long-winded gentleman, Thomas Coryate.” Floreanus 
Vadianus begins: “Arma Virumque Cano.” John Chap- 
man and Inigo Jones make rare and punster’s play 
with Coryate’s home:—‘‘Our odde Author hath comb’d 
the fertile pate of his knowledge,” and ‘“Odde is 
the combe from whence this cocke did come.” A 
piscatorial poet entitles his verses:—‘A declaration of 
Nereus’s prophecie, touching the fall of Glassenburrie Abbey, 
and the rising of Odcombe, by two fishes, the Whiting and 
the Pilchard.”” Another writes: ‘“ Loose verse called by the 
Italians versi sciolti, because they go like tomboyes, scalciati, 
without hose or shoe, bootlesse and footlesse, perused this 
last quarter of the Moone, and illustrated with the com 
mentaries of Mr. Primrose Silk-worme, student in gastrologie 
and Tuffmoccado (imitation taffeta).” 


* a ” 


THis is not a tithe even of the titles of an antic rout 
of Holofernesque, Armadoan verses, in praise of “the most 
Axiopisticall Hodepory,’’ of our gratified, if bewildered, 
pilgrim. Can you not see a convulsed Court crowning the 
exultant Tom as the tenth and most “ autarkesticall” of the 
Worthies ? 
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DOSTOEVSKY. 


“ Fyodor Dostoevsky : A Critical Study.” By J. MIDDLETON 
Morry. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By some critics Dostoevsky has been acclaimed as the prince 
of story-tellers. By others he is praised as the apostle of 
pity—of the purification through suffering of the human soul. 
Mr. Middleton Murry, in a study of the work of this great 
human genius which is at once brilliant and provocative, 
will have nothing to do with either of these verdicts. In a 
contention, almost paradoxical, he maintains that the first 
of nineteenth-century novel writers is not a novelist at all. 
For he deals with a “ timeless” world. In his works “ there is 
neither night nor day: the sun neither rises nor sets.”” He 
appears as prophet, sage, seer: tearing to pieces relentlessly, 
without passion and without pity, the illusions of the 
universe of time. ‘The annihilation of the sense of time in 
his work is, perhaps, the most obvious mark of his funda- 
mental newness.’’ Mr. Murry thinks that he may have been 
nearer in spirit to the drama than to the novel; but that 
this drama is a new drama, and one for which the old can 
only stand as a vague symbol. “I do not know,”’ he con- 
fesses, “whether my experience is common to all those who 
read and are fascinated by the works of Dostoevsky. 
There are times, when thinking about the _ spirits 
which he has conjured up—I use the word deliberately 
—I am seized by a supernatural terror. For one awful 
moment I seem to see things with the eye of eternity, and 
have a vision of suns grown cold, and hear the echo of voices 
calling without sound across the waste and frozen 
universe.’’ He is convinced that this “terror” is a part of 
Dostoevsky’s creation, and that it is a revealing of something 
fundamental, like a cold hand laid on the heart of things, 
in a universe where the sunlit, happy life of man is only an 
episode. And, as he will have nothing to say to those who 
regard this writer as merely a sensational teller of tales, 
so he dismisses scornfully as humbugs those who interpret him 
as finding a meaning in life through experience of pain. 
Dostoevsky’s characters show, indeed, pity: men’s pity for 
all that aches in the grasp of an idiot power. His ardent, 
passionate men and women react against that force which 
he has described in “The Idiot,” in the picture of the 
Christ being taken from the Cross: as ‘a dark, insolent, 
unreasoning and eternal power to which everything is in 
subjection.” “ Looking at such a picture,” says Terentyev, 
“one conceives of nature in the shape of an immense 
beast, or more correctly—much more 
correctly—though it seems strange, in the form of a huge 
machine of the most modern construction, which, dull and 
insensible, has aimlessly clutched, crushed, and swallowed 
up a great priceless Being, a Being worth all nature and its 
laws, worth the whole earth, which was created, perhaps, 
solely for the advent of that Being.” But he will have 
nothing to do with acceptance of pain as any part of a 
benignant and intelligent ordering of the world. ‘“ People 
who will believe that Dostoevsky was purified by his 
suffering,” says this critic, “or that he believed in such 
purification, will believe anything. They will believe that 
Dostoevsky was a Slavophil or that he believed in the 
Christian God. They will believe what it is comfortable for 
them to believe. Therefore they will not believe in the real 
He is not at all comfortable.”’ 

For he hates pain as meaningless and degrading. He 


merciless dumb 


Dostoevsky. 
has known too much of it in his personal experience to 
sentimentalize about it. Every pang of personal and 
individual represents a defect of the human 
brutalizing and predatory; the triumph of 
blind and obscure forces working in the darkness towards no 
intelligible goal. The human will must temper itself to 
go through the furnace unscathed, like those martyrs of old 
time indifferent to all extremity of physical suffering ; 
alike, with proud endurance, happiness and 
misery, good and evil. And as for pity, in Dostoevsky’s 
vision, were life transformed—when the great transforma- 
tion comes, to which he looked forward at times with a 
mystified exultation—there will be no need for pity; for 
nothing will be left pitiable in the world. Meantime he will 


suffering 
intelligence ; 


accepting 





give, indeed, tears for human suffering; but it is a pity a 
little remote, a little cold; like (as was said of another 
writer) the pity which the light gives as it falls around a 
helpless thing. 

For to this man the soul is always seeking: seeking 
escape alike from the splendor and the terror of passing 
things. ‘“ Debauch was a protest, gambling was a protest ; 
the frenzy of rebellion was never quiet in his soul.” Then 
comes the quiet ecstasy of love for his fellow-creatures, who, 
like him, though they knew it not, were the victims of the 
cruelty of a power which he despised. But Dostoevsky’s 
love, even his so-called Christianity, was a revolt. “His 
writing was a frenzy ; his whole life a despairing question.” 
He is tormented, indeed, by the helplessness of the 
individual in face of the enormous confusion and sorrow of 
the world, and this helplessness excites anger rather than 
acquiescence. ‘The consciousness that you can bring no 
help to suffering humanity,” he wrote in “The Journal of 
an Author,’ “can change the love you bore it into hatred 
of that humanity!” He is really writing of a world where 
no one is quite sane; a madhouse existence; “a God- 
tormented world ’’ :— 


“Ultimately they are the creations. not of a man who 
desired to be, but of a spirit which sought to know. They 
are the imaginations of a God-tormented mind, not the easy 
overflow and spontaneous reduplication of a rich and 
generous nature. Principalities and powers strive together 
in this unequal world, and the men and women are all in 
some sort possessed, and because they ure possessed are no 
longer men and women. Therefore, they are not to be 
understood and criticized as real, save in the sense that the 
extreme possibility of the actual is its ultimate reality.” 

And, like Herrick, in this “ world, the isle of dreams,” he 
finds, as he sits by the stream of sorrow, that his “ themes ” 
must be those of terror and of tears. 

His books are full of violence; for, as Mr. Murry says, 
he did not believe that ordinary life was living at all. To 
the superficial view they appear but as sensational stories of 
a state of society almost incredible to Western Europe. 
Men alternately caress and kill, take upon themselves 
passionate irrational hatreds and passionate irrational 
affections. Murder, Lust, Pillage, Pain, Pity, stalk 
triumphantly through a region where weakness has become 
a crime and the wisdom of saint and sage but the raving of 
an imbecile. It is life told by an idiot: full of sound and 
fury: signifying nothing. The world-weariness of Stavrogin 
in “ The Possessed ”’ is the ultimate verdict on it all ; opposing 
his inflexible will to the dark powers of that unknown blind, 
brutal god of chance and necessity which dominates the 
courses of time; hating equally life and death. He retires 
at the end to his remote valley in the Canton of Uri, after 
experiencing all sensation and finding all sensation alike 
intolerable. He has been born—not like De Musset—too late 
in a world too old, but too old in a world which has not 
yet undergone that ultimate transformation which will give 
to human existence a meaning, a purpose and anend. He 
can neither love nor hate ; hope and despair are alike dead : 
he can endure for a time the ennud of existence in his Swiss 
valley ; but after that time he will pass on out of life itself, 
yet with no conviction that such a transformation will heal 
his ache or ease his pain. For he has no illusion as to the 
grandeur or wonder of death. It is to many of Dostoevsky’s 
heroes the one last issue which, being untried, must be 
tried. “The silence in which the great question echoes 
here may there give back an echo of laughter, of vulgar, 
malignant laughter.” To Svidrigailov the question arises 
of the dreams which may come in that “sleep of death.” 
‘* What if there are only spiders there or something of that 
sort?’ “We always imagine eternity as something beyond 
our conception, something vast, vast! But why must it be 
vast? Instead of all that, what if it is one little room, like a 
bath-house in the country, and that’s all eternity is.” 
Stavrogin announces that he will not seek relief from his 
Uri Valley in suicide, for that would be to show “ greatness 
of soul” a last deception. “I know I ought to kill myself,” 
he writes, “ to brush myself off the earth, like a nasty insect ; 
but I am afraid of suicide, I am afraid of showing greatness 
of soul.” Having thus confessed his fear, he could go with 
tranquillity, by means of a mean death, hanging himself with 
a silk rope, thickly smeared with soap; into the “ bath-house 
with the spiders’ webs in the corners, which is eternity.”’ 
“While he smeared the noose thickly,” says Mr. Murry, 
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“he had won another victory. He had himself parodied his 
own determination ; he had taken thought at the last that he 
should not show greatness of soul nor leave the name of one 
who has showed it. With his piece of soap he had anticipated 
the last obscenity of things.” 

And Dostoevsky, like all his heroes, has a mind “ never 
free from the gnawing terror of the timeless world.”’ Child, 
as he confesses himself, of an age of unbelief and scepticism, 
he was unable to believe in God, whom he yet asserts, with 
his hero Kirillov, has “tortured me all my life.” He is on 
the side of a human Christ against a God who had left Him 
forsaken in the agony of the Cross, still living in those 
dreadful days before the rolling away of the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre. ‘ He saw in Christ the perfect man,” 
says Mr. Murry; “but though’ he longed ‘like dry grass’ 
to quench his thirst for faith in His divinity, he could not. 
He was in truth the child of unbelief, who, with all the 
strength of his ardent and passionate nature, sought the 
consolation of faith, and found it not.” Lacking this faith 
in kindness and compassion behind the outward show of 
things, he came to find the supreme good in the will which 
defies and suffers—but endures. He has no use for forgive- 
ness. He does not believe in purification. This will has 
accomplished its purpose when it can confront, with equal 
indifference, the thunder and the sunshine. Svidrigailov, 
in “ Crime and Punishment,” is one alike in his good and 
evil work, so difficult for the moralist to reconcile in one 
personality. He is “neither a good man with evil impulses 
nor an evil man with reactions to the good.” “He is not 
divided against himself, but one; and the secret of his 
singleness is his single will. This he has measured against 
life and the laws of life. He has done evil, not because he 
desired it, but because he desired to go beyond it.” “The 
things which he knew to be evil he has done simply because 
an instinct within him recoiled from that evil; therefore 
that instinct must be crushed.” 

From his prison in Siberia Dostoevsky had demanded the 
works necessary for his spiritual development. ‘‘ Send me,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ the Koran and Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ 
and if you have a chance of sending anything, not officially, 
then be sure to send me Hegel—but particularly Hegel’s 
‘History of Philosophy.’ My whole future depends on 
that.” From Kant’s Categorical Imperative he may have 
derived his conception of the defiant will triumphing over the 
shock of circumstance, accepting all experience, but refusing 
to identify itself with any such experience; standing out 
alone against the pressure and torment of all that passes 
and is gone. From Hegel he may have learnt of a timeless 
condition of being, detached from the maddening chaos of 
transitory experience. His real ally in philosophy is 
Nietszche, whom he never read, with his assertion of the 
individual, his triumphant egoism, against all “ slave creeds ”’ 
and efforts by the appeal either of cruelty or of pity, to 
violate the citadel of that defiant will. For, as in the con- 
fession of his Ivan Karamazov, he definitely refuses to accept 
any ultimate synthesis with which the Power that dominates 
human life may be justified and forgiven. He prefers to 
remain defiant to the last, critical, and condemning a system 
of things which is below any system which could be devised 
by man’s intelligence and compassion. “I don’t want 
harmony,” protests Ivan. “ From love to humanity I don’t 
want it. I would rather remain with my unrevenged 
suffering and my unsatisfied indignation, even if I were 
wrong. Besides, too high a price is asked for harmony ; 
it is beyond our means to pay so much to enter on it. And 
so I hasten to give back my entrance-ticket, and if I am an 
honest man I am bound to give it back as soon as possible. 
And that I am doing. It’s not God that I don’t accept, 
Alyosha, only I most respectfully return Him the ticket.” 

Such is Dostoevsky in the Russia of the nineteenth 
century, especially the Russia of the cities, ‘“‘ under the heavy 
sky of Petersburg, in the dark, secret corners of the vast 
town, in the midst of the giddy ferment of life, of dull egoism, 
of clashing interests, of gloomy vice and secret crimes, in 
that lowest hell of senseless and abnormal life.’’ It is a 
Russia, in the works of imagination, similar to that of 
Gorki’s confessions of his childhood in the work of realism : 
splendid and squalid, accepting and questioning, amazingly 
noisy, violent, alive. But with that idealism which no 
“ realistic ’ Slav writer can ever entirely subdue, this gloomy 
and fierce spirit looked forward to a transformation of all 





human life emerging from that Russia which he passionately 
hated and passionately loved. Sometimes he appears almost 
as a Russian political propagandist, demanding, for example, 
Constantinople for his people, “ because it is written in the 
book of the destiny of the Russian spirit.’”’ Sometimes it 
is defiance of his race against the criticism of the ignorant 
Western world. “Show him the whole of humanity,” he 
writes, “ rising again and renewed by Russian thought alone, 
perhaps by the Russian God in Christ, and you will see intc 
what a wise and truthful giant he will grow, before the eyes 
of the astounded world.” In Siberian exile he had learnt 
that he was a Russian. At the close of his life he proclaimed 
that the secret of the Russian mind was its universal 
sympathy. And, with his own Father Zossima, he believed 
in a “Second Advent” arising from Russia for the healing 
of the maladies of mankind. “Can it be a dream that in the 
end man will find his joy only in deeds of light and mercy, 
and not in cruel pleasures as now? I firmly believe that it 
is not, and that the time is at hand. Our people will shine 
forth in the world, and all men will say, ‘The stone which 
the builders rejected has become the headstone of the corner.’ 
For the sake of the humble and meek the days shall be 
shortened.”” And this vision of splendor unfathomable and 
excess of light shines like a rainbow above the vision of 
“agony and conflict and sickness and death’’ which forms 
the subject of his tremendous drama,”’ 





FINDING THE MONEY. 


‘*How to Pay for the War: Being Ideas offered to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by the Fabian Research 
Department.” Edited by SipNzy Wess, (Allen & Unwin. 
6s. net.) 


Arter the war is over the interest on war-debt, the provision 
of a sinking-fund, the war pensions, and the probable 
demands of the Army and Navy may mean an addition of 
between two and three hundred million pounds per annum 
to the unproductive expenditure of our Government. This 
huge new burden must be borne at a time when productive 
plant and stocks have been let down, when large expenditure 
is needed for readjustment of machinery and business pre- 
mises, and when trade and credit are uncertain and dis- 
organized. If the money is to be found without dangerously 
crippling industry and imposing large reductions of real 
wages on the workers, with consequent peril to social order, 
new sources of public revenue must be found. The Fabian 
Research Committee makes a series of proposals, partly in 
the form of productive national services, partly of reformed 
taxation, which it claims will furnish all the public income 
needed for the new financial situation. First, turning their 
attention to the Post Office—the one large profitable business 
which our State runs—they claim that, by removing the 
hampering limitations imposed upon its business out of 
consideration for private carrying and banking companies, 
and by taking on improved methods of carriage and vf busi- 
ness economy, its annual profits might easily be doubled. 
They propose a development of special letter services, news- 
paper delivery on Continental lines, 2 great extension of the 
Parcel Post, with a “ collect on delivery ’’ system and various 
other improvements which have already been adopted by the 
post offices of other countries. More important still are the 
suggestions for developing the banking and remittance work, 
and for constituting the Post Office as the common investing 
agency for all Government securities. “In France every 
post office puts up each morning the prices at which it will 
buy or sell the well-known rentes, corresponding to our 
Consols; and the transaction is carried through over the 
counter as a matter of course.’’ The present limits in 
deposits and in purchase of Consols should be swept away, 
and a reasonably high interest, with facilities for with- 
drawal, should be applied for encouraging deposits. Every 


: Post Office should become an active, energetic centre for 


stimulating, collecting, and investing local savings, and for 
conducting all the monetary business connected with this 
work. Debt collection on the French lines might advan- 
tageously be added to its functions. A still bolder sugges- 
tion is that for creating, by agreement of the various postal 
administrations of the world, a system of unlimited inter- 
national remittance, which should largely displace “ the 
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U NIVERSITY OOLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL | 
SCHOOL (University of London), 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. . , 

The EIGHTY-NINTH SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 2nd, 1916. 

The HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL are fully equipped for the 
teaching of the medical sciences by the most modern methods. 

The HOSPITAL accommodates over 300 patients. The in-patients 
treated annually number over 4,600, and the out-patients about 59,000. 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL contains a large library, commodious 
students’ society rooms, including a gymnasium, and squash racket 
court, large laboratories for the study of pathology, morbid anatomy, 
and pathological chemistry, and a large museum. In ADDITION the 
school is provided with fully-e(uipped departments for the teaching 
of BACTERIOLOGY and for the carrying out of RESEARCH. 

The DENTAL DEPARTMENT (late National Dental Hospital, Great 
Portland Street) is well equipped for the teaching of dental surgery. 
STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS. 

APPOINTMENTS as CLERKS and DRESSERS may be taken up at 
any time, either in the IN or OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENTS. 

On qualification, there are TWENTY resident appointments 
available for the students of the Hospital as house physicians, house 
surgeons, and obstetric assistants. In addition, there are other 
hospital appointments open to graduated students of the total annual 
value of over £500. 

COURSES. 


The courses of instruction are designed to meet the requirements 
of those preparing for the degrees of the Universities of 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, 
LONDON, and DURHAM; 
also for the qualifications of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 
and SURGEONS (including Fellowship), LICENCE in DENTAL 
SURGERY, LICENCE of the SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES, and the 
DIPLOMA in PUBLIC HEALTH of the various examining boards. 
ATHLETIC GROUND AT PERIVALE. 
The Medical School is the headquarters of a section of the medical 
unit of the University of London Officers Training Corps. 
GOLDSMID ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 
Two Exhibitions, value 80 guineas, are awarded annually; also 
Scholarships and prizes amounting to over £900 per annum. 
For further particulars and prospectus, 
Apply to the Dean, 
J. HERBERT PARSONS, B.S., D.Sc., F.R.C.8 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


King’s College, and King’s College for Women. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged for DEGREES IN 
ARTS, LAWS, SCIENCE, PRELIMINARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
MEDICAL STUDIES, PUBLIC HEALTH AND BACTERIOLOGY, 
ENGINEERING. 

Women Students are now admitted to the full courses for the Pre- 
liminary and Intermediate Medical Studies. 


Facilities for research. Arrangements made for attending special or 
isolated courses. 


EVENING CLASSES as well as Day in most faculties. 


STUDENTS’ HOSTELS: The Platanes, Denmark Hill, and Vincent 
Square, Westminster. 


KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN now transferred to Strand, with 
full privileges. 


Apply to Secretary, King’s College, Strand. 


THE 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, &.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
Patron, HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President, H.R.H. the PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G 
Director, SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bt., C.V.O., 
D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc, 

Hon. Secretary, CHARLES MORLEY, Esq. 

The CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on September 25th 
Entrance Examination, Thursday, September 2lst 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for ASSOCIATESHIP, A.R.C.M., 
will take place in April, 1917. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained on application 
to the Registrar. 


THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
PATRONS’ FUND, 


(founded by Sir 8. Ernest Palmer, Bt., for the encouragement of British 
composers and executive artists). Particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


POST FREE. 


Parents and Guardians studying the 
School Problem should send to The 
Secretary, Room 24, Ellesmere College, 
Salop, for a copy of the Prospectus of 
that College. It gives all details of the 
liberal curriculum, and when fees must 
be considered, the whole cost of a year’s 
education need not cost more than £45. 
A postcard will bring this illustrated 
Booklet to you by return of post. Simply 
paste this announcement on a card. 
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present almost universal dependence on the bills of ex- 
change drawn by private traders of varying and uncertain 
credit, and on the drafts and finance bills of the capitalist 
bankers, the amount and price of which are under private 
control.’’ Some of these proposals will, no doubt, be 
bitterly assailed by those interested in maintaining the 
private lucrative trade in money-making, but we earnestly 
hope that the Government Committee engaged in considering 
schemes of economic reconstruction, as well as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, will take them into due account. 

In advocating the assumption of our railways and canals 
by the State, on the basis of a fair valuation of each 
system as a going concern, our investigators are upon more 
familiar ground. Nobody acquainted with the direction and 
management of our railways can put up even a plausible 
case for the superior economy of private enterprise, while 
the virtual disappearance of genuine competition before the 
war presents public ownership as the sole alternative to a 
private monopoly of the effective high roads of the nation. 
Railway experts are largely favorable to amalgamation, and 
the public mind is already well adjusted towards a step 
which almost all civilized States have already taken. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the Fabian proposal is 
the scheme of Local Railway Councils, with a Central Com- 
mittee in London, for the regulation of the conditions of 
employment in the railway service. The general claims for 
nationalization are thus summarized :— 


‘By the substitution of the superior credit of the State 
for that now enjoyed by the different railway companies— 
itself worth, it is estimated, 0.85 per cent. on the whole 
capital debt—and by the reduction of the present unnecessary 
duplication of stations, goods depéts, rolling stock, receiving 
offices, &c., &c., which permeates the whole railway system 
of this country, such considerable annual savings can be 
effected as will meet the increased cost of working due to 
the improvement in the condition of labor and the enhanced 
prices—with a margin for errors and contingencies of three 
or four millions a year—and leave s well-secured annual 
surplus for the Exchequer.” 


We then pass on to coal, a sore subject with the public 
now Our enquirers again put up a strong case on 
behalf of national security, protection against monopoly 
prices, labor troubles, and waste in working and in trans- 
port. They do not, however, possess the same body of 
experience to support the feasibility of their proposal, which 
includes public distribution at fixed prices for household 
consumption. Prussia, indeed, works a large group of coal 
pits, chiefly for the State railways, and a good many other 
State experiments upon a smaller scale are cited. But coal 
mining would be a more difficult industry for detailed 
management by a Government department than railways or 
insurance, and many will view with the 
that 


just 


scepticism 
suggestio1 


“The Government Coal Department could guarantee 
fair and considerate treatment of the entire working staff, 
fixed and moderate prices to all industrial users of coal, and 
a uniform national price of a shilling per hundredweight for 
household coal, and yet contribute enough to the War Loane 
Sinking Fund to pay off, by the year 2000, without recourse 
to the taxpayer at least a large proportion of the War Debt.’ 


The proposal for the State to take over and administer 
Life Assurance is based upon two strong and, we think, 


valid contentions: first, as to the superior credit of the 
State; second, as to the enormous waste of competition, col 
lection, and management in the present system. The 


Industrial Branch of the work, it is proposed, should be 
abandoned, a universal Funeral Benefit under the 
National Insurance Act being substituted, with an attempt 
to popularize genuine assurance policies making a real pro- 
vision jor survivors 

A great amount of labor has been put into these studies, 
which will be of great assistance when the proposals force 
their way into public consideration, as they must, when the 
difficulties of our financial] situation 
fronted The 


in peace time are con- 


main opposition, we think, will not consist 


of theoretical objections to the enlargement of the State, but 
of certain concrete obstacles The capital interests in the 
nationalized services may be adequately compensated, but 
much of the gain from getting rid of competition and 


from other economies of arrangements will mean displace 
ment of labor. If, as is suggested here, this displaced labor 


) 
is to be cared for adequately, the cost of doing so may 








} 


swallow up a good deal of the money wanted “to pay for 
the war.’’ It will not, for example, be easy to find enough 
work for displaced insurance agents, which they are capable 
of doing. An even graver obstacle will be the deep-rooted 
distrust of the fairness and competency of a State which is 
likely to be more arbitrary, bureaucratic and capitalistic 
in its sympathies and personnel after the war than before. 
Our researchers are not blind to this attitude of mind. 
Indeed, they seek to temper socialism by a tincture of 
syndicalism, constructing machinery whereby the specific 
interests of employees may be safeguarded, and their claims 
to co-management may be legitimately exercised. All the 
same, these and other nationalizing schemes will be eyed 
with considerable jealousy by “‘a nation” which is aware 
how little is the control it has upon “the State.’’ 

A fuller and more ready volume of popular assent will 
greet the skilful proposals for reform of our Income Tax. The 
defects of the present tax, sufficiently glaring, will be more 
severely felt when the permanent burden of post-war taxation 
is realized. If our researchers are right in conjecturing that 
the Income Tax will be required to yield something like 
two hundred and fifty millions per annum, the demands for 
better graduation and fairer distribution as between single 
men and family men will be most insistent. The most 
important proposal here is to the effect that the family 
income shall be taken as the basis of taxation, and that for 
taxing purposes the family income shall be divided by the 
number of persons in the family :— 


** The result would be that a bachelor or spinster, living 
independently, and apart from his or her near relatives, 
would normally pay Income-tax as at present. A married 
couple without children might apply to have their aggregate 
of incomes divided by two; and if this brought these halves 
below £700 each, they would be entitled to two of the 
abatements allowed on each income. The father of a family 
of four children might apply in the same way, aggregating 
all the incomes of himself, his wife, and his children, and 
dividing the sum by six. This might bring him six abate- 
ments, instead of one (or possibly none).”’ 


This is, of course, only one of various ways in which 
this principle, already admitted in the deductions for young 
children, might be applied. Though the writers do not 
discuss the broader economic significance of the proposal, as 
an interpretation of the basic principle of all taxation, viz., 
ability to pay, this application has much more validity than 
the rather cheap appeal for the encouragement of parentage, 
of which so much is made. A capital levy of 1 per cent. per 
annum for the ten years following the war, with a small 
poll tax upon all citizens, for the purpose of an early reduc- 
tion of the dangerous size of the war-debt, rounds off a 
scheme which ought to command the attention of all who 
are thinking ahead 
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Tue exuberant author of “The Dop Doctor”’ has this time 

plunged into the world of Marchionesses and match-making 

Here is the skeleton of her story, not that the skeleton 


matters so much as the plump, pink flesh of Society manners 
that covers it. It then, that Hilary War: 
a bronzed young Englishman of irreproachable antecedents 
but of a certain monotony of character, has the brutality to 
propose marriage to the cold and beautiful Elizabeth 
Colquhoun on a beggar’s income of £1,400 a year. The cold 
and beautiful one is properly scandalized, and, thanks to the 
intrigues of Lady 


Lie 


trauspires,”’ 


Baintree, a professional matchmaker, 
of Rotherholme a 
materially indebted to moneylenders and bookmakers that 
we doubt if he has a solid £100 a year of his legitimate own 


Rotherholme (here begins our author’s irony) is one of those 


marries Marquis nobleman 


sv 


horsey and turfy young aristocrats dear to the imagination 
of the readers of Debrett 
and dig 


Elizabeth becomes more impassive 


nified than ever, such a queen of lofty sorrow, in fact, 
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that she reminds us of nothing less than those posters of 
outraged maidens pointing accusingly at sneering ruffians in 
evening dress on suburban hoardings. Fortunately, Rother- 
holme is already married to the designing lady’s maid of 
Lady Caroline Wragge, and Elizabeth, who has found her 
soul in suffering, refuses to marry him again, in spite of his 
assurance that he can easily secure a divorce. After which 
dramatic repudiation, she invests more securely in Warr’s 
£1,400 a year. But all this is really irrelevant to the author's 
satiric purpose of riddling the emptiness end pretensions of 
Society. By the aid of an arch manner: “Pope, I implore 
you, don’t throw cold water.” ‘What I am afraid of, 
Diana,’ said Pope, metaphorically, “is the getting into 
hot!” ; a detached, ironical, paraphrasing style: ‘ Let it not 
fail to-night!’ said Lady Baintree in a blank-verse tone, 
worthy of the greatest living feminine exponent of high 
tragedy,” and in a multiplication of farcical situations, custo- 
mary (we have the author’s word for it) to a world of high 
heels and high jinks, we have Society delicately, chastely, 
felicitously flicked out of the territories of the wise. The 
matter, indeed, with “Gilded Vanity,” as with other of 
‘Richard Dehan’s’’ novels, is, to put it frankly, that she 
has but the woolliest idea of how to write. 

“Children of the Desolate’’ so happily and obligingly 
describes its own contents that it saves us the trouble of 
doing so:— 


“ He opened the book at the beginning again, and began 
to read what Evelyn Thorne had written therein. It was 
the life-story of a woman whose nature it was to be gay, 
uncontrolled, vivid, imaginative, impressionable, entirely, 
it seemed, without depth; but who, under all that which 
lay on the surface, possessed a soul of great spirituality 
which fought for expression. The book tald of the growth 
of this soul; of the dominant idea which it consistently 
sought and desired. It showed the physical woman who 
snatched at every gay petal which fell from the tree of 
life, which essayed to learn a little, to play a little, to 
ogee a little, and so wandered and fell into the mire. 
t showed the woman’s soul half stifled, distorted, degraded, 
but fighting still and frequently triumphant. It showed a 
woman grown wise, who accepted ruthless facts, who was 
forced to obey inexorable laws, who became desolate, and 
who entered at last into the glorious heritage of the desolate, 
and so found love.”’ 


It is, of course, the business of a conscientious reviewer to 

read every word of the book which it is his painful duty to 

discuss. There are times when such a duty palls. Such, 

indeed, is the passionate fever of unrest in the style and 

manner of which “ Children of the Desolate”’ is written, that 
we are thankful for that summary. 

Now, Mr. Stevens’s book is exactly what an average 
novel ought to be in an intelligent community. It is just 
not too bright and good for daily food—never brilliant, 
searching, or vitally significant, but a sensible, level, tem- 
perate, personable, easily-constructed story of middle-class 
life. Though the product of no more than a normally- 
intelligent mind, it is never in the least dull, pretentious, or 
wanting in taste. It uses or discards the conventions of the 
modern novel according as they suit its purpose. The point 
is that Mr. Stevens is never taken in by them. What makes 
one despair of the novel is that such a book, agreeable and 
easy reading for all types, from the pawnbroker to the pundit, 
is an exceptional phenomenon. Women journalists is its 
theme—their domestic business, and marital affairs, with a 
few jolly male characters thrown in as a makeweight. Such 
novels are not, indeed, literature, and will not satisfy the 
eager, speculative mind. But they are, in the proper sense 
of a vilely abused adjective, “ wholesome.’’ Obviously, the 
salvation of a Society so sadly pestered with quacks and 
fools is not idealism, but a diffused sense of humor. 





Che Beek in the Citp. 


Tue effect of Roumania’s action and the spread of the belief 
that a real advance is being made towards military success 
accounts for a slight rally on the Stock Exchange, which is 
assisted no doubt by President Wilson’s success in preventing 
the threatened railway strike in America On the otht& 
hand, the financial situation and the fearful drain on money 
and credit offer sufficient grounds for caution. There is, 
in fact, very little business apart from the Treasury mobiliza- 
tion schemes, which provide plenty of work for brokers. 
Money is dearer. Exchanges are generally more favorable 
to London and less favorable to Berlin. The rouble has 
relapsed a little from the sharp rise which followed 
Roumania’s entry into the war. Freight and price problems 
are no nearer solution; but the Trade Union Congress at 
Birmingham has given expression to the rising resentment 
of the masses. 


ARGENTINE Rattway OUTLOOK. 


The dividend season for the Argentine railways is 
approaching, and although prices have been moving rather 
irregularly, the market evidently takes a hopeful view of 
future prospects, as the following table of prices and yields 
on the basis of the last two half-yearly payments will 
show :— 

Price. 
Dividend. Sept. 5. 

B.A. Great Southern a eee ae 

B.A. Western ... ses ae one ao BD tee lees 

Central Argentine... ue one — oa ee 
The Buenos Ayres and Pacific have made no payment since 
a distribution of 3 per cent. in November, 1913. There is 
a possibility of a decline in the Central Argentine dividend, 
for traffics have declined in each of the past three years, 
having fallen from £6,489,000 in 1912-13 to £5,738,000 in 
1915-16. A dividend of 5 per cent. was paid for the year 
1914-15, but this year’s interim distribution was reduced on 
account of the smaller crops carried and the much slower 
movement of traffic owing to the scarcity of tonnage. The 
receipts of the B.A. and Pacific for the year amounted to 
£4,639,000, as against £4,539,000 in 1914-15 and £4,881,000 
in 1913-14. The dividend of £2 16s. 6d. per cent. on the 
Second Preference Stock will thus probably be maintained. 
The Great Southern and the Western both show good traffic 
increases, and a reduction in the rates is hardly probable. 
Argentina has been hard hit during the war, and the weather 
has seriously affected the crops, but conditions are steadily 
improving in the Republic, and after the war the railway 
companies should soon regain their former degree ot 
prosperity. 

Botckow, VauGHAN’s DIvipDEND. 

A short time ago it was announced that a further 
dividend of 8 per cent. would be paid on the ordinary shares 
of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., the great iron and coal company, 
making, with the interim payment of 3 per cent., a total 
distribution for the year of 11 per cent. A circular has now 
been issued stating that as the company’s obligations for 
excess profits tax and munitions levy have not yet been 
determined, the directors do not yet feel justified in pre- 
senting a balance-sheet. The company has evidently had a 
prosperous year, for the dividend in the two previous years, 
when profits showed a reduction, was at the rate of 6 per 
cent. The present distribution is the highest in the history 
of the company, the previous highest being 10 per cent., paid 
in 1907 and in 1913 
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